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| Training 
for Citizenship 


HE making of competent 
citizens is the most impor- 
tant function of the schools 
of a democracy. Conscious civic 
education, however, has as yet 


PUBLISHED 
NOVEMBER little tradition, and less science, 
FEBRUARY of its own. Its materials are not 

mone less abundant in the social groups 
by the Phi | Delta Kappa about us than is nitrogen in the 
At the office of the air in which we live ; but the fixa- 
National Secretary tion of these materials for prac- 
2118 West 109th Street 

Morgan Park tical service, like the fixation of 
Chicago, Illinois nitrogen, is a problem which may 


well tax our best patience and 


wisdom. 
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DIRECTORY OF DISTRICT DEPUTIES AND CHAPTER OFFICERS 


Key—1, President; 2, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; 3, Treasurer; 4, Faculty Sponsor; x, 
temporarily vacant; xx, not reported. 

—— to lack of space, due to the growth 
of our Fraternity, it is impracticable to un- 
dertake to list all the officers as heretofore. 
Only those with whom correspondence 1s 
likely to be carried on are given. 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 
Charles F. Bauder, District Deputy, 1718 
North 28th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Beta, New York City—1, A. M. Proctor, Box 
113 Teachers Colter, Columbia University; 
2, Harold F. Clark; 3, O. H. Voelker; 4, E. 8S. 
Evenden, 

Theta, Ithaca, New York—1l, A. W. Gilbert, 
3 Central Avenue; 2, John P. Nafe, 708 E. 
Seneca Street; 3, J. O. Osborn, 418 E. Seneca 
Street; 4, R. H. Jordan, Forest Home Drive. 

lota, Cambridge, Mass.—i, D. A. Prescott, 
16 Summer Street, Medford, Massachusetts; 
2, C. F. Lancaster, St. Anne de Bellevue, Que- 
bec, Canada; 3, Leonard Carmichael, 99 Brat- 
tle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 4, Dean 
H. W. Holmes, Graduate School of Education, 
5 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Xi, Pittsburgh, Pa.—1, A. M. Goldberger, 
Principal Continuation School, Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh; 2, Giovanni Giardini, 102 First 
Street, Monessen; 3, David C. Ellinger, 504 
Peebles Street, Pittsburgh; 4, Chester 
Buckner, University of Pittsburgh. 

Tau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—1, John 
H. Tyson, Upper Darby; 2, William M. Clime, 
3440 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia; 3, Clarence 
H. Carback, 4613 Morris Street, Germantown; 
4, Dr. LeRoy A. King, Law School Building, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Alpha-Beta, University, Virginia.—1, Ray- 
mond B. Pinchbeck, 6 Monroe Hill; 2, William 
R. Quynn, Phi Sigma Kappa House; 3, Way- 
land J. Hayes; 4, Dean John L. Manahan, 
School of Education, University of Virginia. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Clayton R. Wise, District Depts. 13319 
Sixth Avenue, E. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alpha, Bloomington, Indiana.—1, Rollo B. 
Cook, 600 E. 2nd Street; 2, James L. Goff, 309 
North College Avenue; 3, Arch R. seeps. 


801 Atwater Avenue; 4, Professor H. 
Childs, 921 Atwater Avenue. 

Zeta, Chicago, Illinois.—1, T. M. Carter, 
Box 17, Faculty Exchange, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; 2, W. D. Bowman, 
Room 105, Middle Divinity Hall; 3, L. M. An- 
derson, 6114 Woodlawn Avenue; 4, William S. 
Gray, Dean of School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Pi, Urbana, Illinois.—1, I. O. Foster, Univer- 
sity High School; 2, John A. Smith, 303 Uni- 
versity High School; 3, L. W. Williams, Prin- 
cipal, University High School; 4, Dean C. E. 
Chadsey, 203 University Hall. 

Sigma, Columbus, Ohio.—1, Warren W. 
Coxe, 1466% Pennsylvania Avenue; 2, C. E. 
Erffmeyer; College of Education, Ohio State 
University; 3, H. Gordon Hullfish, 1289 For- 
sythe Avenue; 4, E. J. Ashbaugh, Hayes Hall, 
Ohio State University. 

Upsilon, Evanston, Illinois.—1, F. L. Palmer, 
1029 Ayars Place; 2, C. J. Kinrade, 1862 Sher- 
man Avenue; 3, G. W. Holmes, Hatfield House; 
4, E. E. Jones, 1115 Church Street. 

Omega, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—1, Thomas 
S. Purdom, 509 East Madison Street; 2, Wray 
H. Congdon, 509 East Ann Street; 3, Wray H. 
Congdon; 4, xx. 

Alumnus Zeta—xx. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

S. R. Powers, District Deputy, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Epsilon, Iowa City, Iowa.—1, M. C. Del 
Manzo, care Elementary School Building, 
State University of Iowa; 2, Don C. Rogers, 
care Extension Division; 3, E. D. Cline, care 
Extension Division; 4, Dr. F. C. Ensign, Room 
217, L. A. Building. 

Eta, Minneapolis, Minnesota.—1, Sherman L. 
Dickinson, Instructor in Agricultural Educa- 


tion, University of Minnesota; 2, Lyn 
well, High K 


Omicron, Lincoln, Nebraska.—1, J. F. Dun- 
can, Bethany; 2, Gustave O. Fuchs, Box 1401, 
Station A, ncoln; 3, E. W. Lantz, 1520 y 
Street; 4, A. A. Reed, 1251 South 27th Street, 

Phi, Madison, Wisconsin.—1, Franklin ¢ 
Chillrud, Scandinavia; 2, Charles E. Lauter. 
bach, 315 S. Brooks Street, Madison; 3, xx; 

, W. L. Uhl, Bascom Hall, University of Wig- 
consin, Madison. 


ecker, stric puty, von- 
shire, St. Louis, Missouri. ° 

Gamma, Columbia, Missouri.—1, Ralph K. 
Watkins, 1329 Ross Street; 2, T. J. Walker, 
800 A. Conley Avenue; 3, John Hanaw 
Aydelotte, University High School; 4, Dean j, 
H. Coursault, 212 Hicks Avenue. 

Kappa, Lawrence, Kansas.—1, Milton Cum- 
mings, 1541 Kentucky Street; 2, George G, 
Struble, 1641 Kentucky Street; 3, George G, 
Struble; 4, xx. 

Psi, Nashville, Tennessee.—1, Lynton 
Garrett, George Peabody Ogg for Teach- 
ers; 2, Paul L. Boynton; 3, T. Taylor Brown; 
4, S. C. Garrison. 

Alpha-Alpha, Norman, Oklahoma.—Ralph 
H. Records, 610 W. Boyd Street; 2, Forrest xk 
Harris, 414 Elm Street; 3, Edmond E. Cowan, 
care University of Oklahoma; 4, A. C. Parsons, 
University of Oklahoma. 

Alpha-Delta, Manhattan, Kansas.—Justus 
W. Barger, State College of Montana, Boze- 
man, Montana; 2, George Gemmell, 411 
North 16th Street, Manhattan, Kansas; 3, Jer- 
emiah T. Quinn, 910 Bluemont Street; 4, 
Edward L. Holton, School of Education, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

Alumnus Beta, St. Louis, Missouri.—1, H. H. 
Mecker, Principal Henry School, 1220 N. Tenth 
Street; 2. F. L. Wiley, Director of Tests and 
Measurements, 1520 S. Grand Avenue; 3, xx. 

Alumnus Gamma, Lawrence, Kansas.—l, 
Rice E. Brown, Principal High School, Em- 

oria; 2, F. P. O’Brien, University of Kansas, 

‘hool of Education, Lawrence; 3, F. P. 
O’Brien, 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Lowry S. Howard, District Deputy, Whit- 
tier State School, Whittier, California. 

Delta, Stanford, California.—1, John C. Al- 
mack, Box 571, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; 2, Andrew P. Hill, 451 Channing Ave- 
nue, Palo Alto; 3, C. J. Griffin, 362 Channing 
Avenue, Palo Alto; 4, xx. 

Lambda, Berkeley, California.—1, Frank W. 
Hubbard, 2329 McGee Street, Berkeley; 2, 
Charles C. Weidemann, 1609 LeRoy Avenue; 
3, Ross Dewdney, 5 Third Avenue Court, Oak- 
land; 4, Dr. F. W. Hart, 2921 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley. 

Chi, Eugene, Oregon.—1, Ralph U. Moore, 
1309 Moss Street; 2, Peter L. Spencer, 240 East 
12th Street; 3, Arthur C. Hicks, S. A. E. 
House; 4, Dr. C. A. Gregory, 1358 High Street. 

Nu, Seattle, Washington.—1, Cecil Bullock, 
College of Education, University of Washing- 
2, Dudley Willard; 3, Vincent Jerome; 
xXx, 

Alpha-Gamma, Pullman, Washington.—1, 
Ernest Muzzall, 511 Colorado Street, College 
Station; 2, Frank Misner, College Station; 3, 
Warren Avery, 207 True Avenue; 4, Dean A. 
A. Cleveland, 1709 Opal Street. 

Alpha-Epsilon, Los Angeles, California.— 
1, Clement H. Smith, 230 S. Templeton Stree 
Huntington Park; 2, Vierling Kersey, 7 
Security Building, Los Angeles; 3, xx; 4, xx. 

Alumnus Alpha, San Francisco, California.— 
1, Harold H. Cozens, 3071 Bately Street, Berk 
eley; 2, Norman Fenton, Menlo Park; 3, Wil 
liam Paden, care Lincoln School, Alameda. 

Alumnus Delta, Fresno, California.—1, J. R. 
McKillop, 2115 Merced Street, Selma; 2, Her- 
man S. Carlson, 831 Cambridge, Fresno; 3, xx. 

Alumnus Epsilon, Los Angeles, California.— 
1, Karl M. Cowdery, Whittier State School, 
Whittier; 2, 3, John D. Cooke, University of, 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Please notify the National Secretary of any inaccuracies or of any change in officers 
or addresses. 
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VOL. V 


Communications from National Officers 
Phi Delta Kappa Plans for the Year 


William S. Gray, National President 


The last National Council provided for an enlargement of THe Put DeLta Kappan 
during the current fiscal year. It was thought at that time that the increased appro- 
priation would provide for an addition of one hundred pages. After securing a large 
number of bids, it appears now that we are in a position to increase the magazine 
from twenty-four pages an issue to thirty-two pages with the possibility of issuing a 
special number of sixty-four pages. With the aid of the Advisory Board which was 
appointed to cooperate with the Executive Committee in the publication of Tue Put 
DeL_Ta KAPPAN, we hope to supply the readers of the magazine with much more inter- 
esting and valuable material than during the last two years. 

The current issue of the magazine is devoted largely to the report of an investiga- 
tion of The Opportunities for Professional Careers as High-School Principals. This 
report is included with the hope that it may stimulate other investigations of similar 
problems during the year. The February, 1928, number will contain the addresses 
given by Phi Delta Kappa members at the Boston meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science during the Christmas Holidays. The April, 1928, 
number, will contain a series of articles on Research in Education similar to the series 
on Leadership which was published two years ago. In June, 1928, it is planned to 
issue @ Memorial number in honor of members of Phi Delta Kappa who enyaged in 
the World War. 


|. THE BOSTON MEETING 


(b) In Secondary Education, George 
S. Counts, Ph. D., Associate 


For a year or more the Executive Com- 
mittee has been considering the advis- 
ability of accepting an invitation to affili- 
ate Phi Delta Kappa with the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. As a step in this direction, a 
joint program of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Section Q of the Association has been 
planned. The general topic for discus- 
sion will be Problems for Scientific 
Study. Dean Henry W. Holmes, The 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
will preside. The details of the program 
follow: 

Problems for Scientific Study: 

(a) In Elementary Education, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Ph. D., Dean of 

the College of Education, The 
University of Chicago. 


Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Yale University. 

(c) In College Education, Leonard 
V. Koos, Ph. D., Professor of 
Secondary Education, The 
University of Minnesota. 

It is hoped that a large representation 
of Phi Delta Kappa members will attend 
the Boston meeting and particularly the 
joint program of Section Q and Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Il. THE CLEVELAND LUNCHEON 


The Executive Committee is already 
making arrangements for a Phi Delta 
Kappa luncheon during the week of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Cleveland. District Deputy 
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Wise is in charge of the arrangements. 
We are planning to make this luncheon 
the most successful one in the history 
of the Fraternity. Every member of Phi 
Delta Kappa who attends the Cleveland 
meeting should make arrangements to be 
at the luncheon. A detailed announce- 
ment of the program and the place of the 
luncheon will be published in the Feb- 
ruary number of THE Pui DELTA Kappan. 


Ill. LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF 
FIELD MEMBERS 


It is very gratifying to the Executive 
Committee to receive word at frequent 
intervals that groups of Phi Delta Kappa 
members are organizing research asso- 
ciations. For example, a group of ten 
men met on Friday, October 5, during the 
meeting of the Northeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association at Duluth. At 
the close of their luncheon, a discussion 
led to the suggestion that an organiza- 
tion be effected with the possibility of 
meeting at least three times during the 
year. Arrangements were made for a 
meeting next January. The general topic 
for discussion will be The Significance 
of Research on the Range. Word has 
just been received that a group of Phi 
Delta Kappa men in West Virginia are 
planning to form an organization during 
the week of the meeting of the State As- 


sociation to be held in Charleston, West 


Virginia, in November. 

The Executive Committee wishes to 
give as much encouragement as possible 
to such organizations. We believe firmly 
that it is only through such means that 
the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa can be 
maintained to best advantage among 
field members. 


IV. THE WORK OF COMMITTEES 


Four committees are actively at work 
this year on problems which were as- 
signed to them by the National Council 
at its meeting in Chicago, in December, 
1921. The names of the committees fol- 
low: 

The Committee on Chapter Relations. 

The Committee on Local Constitutions. 

The Membership Committee. 

The Ritual Committee. 

An announcement of the appointment 
of these committees was published in the 
February, 1922, number of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. Inasmuch as these com- 
mittees are considering problems of vital 
importance to the Fraternity as a whole 
and will make their final reports at the 
next meeting of the Council in December, 
1923, we are describing again the pur- 
pose of each committee and are publish- 
ing the names of its members. It is 


hoved that field members who are inter- 
es ed in these problems will take occa- 
sion during the current year to commu- 
nicate with the chairmen of the appro- 
priate committees. If field members will 
cooperate in this way, we feel confident 
that the final report of each committee 
will represent more adequately the views 
of the Fraternity as a whole. 

The functions of the Committee on 
Chapter Relations have been defined as 
follows: 

(1) To make a careful study of the 
standards of institutions appropriate for 
a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 

(2) To make a survey of creditable 
institutions which do not have chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa for the purpose of 
determining whether or not there are 
any institutions which now fulfill our 
constitutional requirements in which 
chapters should be located. 

(3) To organize some means of stim- 
ulating professional organizations in in- 
stitutions lower in rank than those in 
which chapters of Phi Delta Kappa can 
be established. This includes either 
junior chapters of Phi Delta Kappa or 
professional organizations of a somewhat 
different character. 

The following members have been ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee: 

Abel J. Mc Allister (Chairman), 2118 
West 109th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
Charles S. Miller, Frank B. Lindsay, 
Cc. W. Odell, F. G. Lankard, E. E. 
Lindsey, Paul R. Young, John R. 
McCrory. 

The purpose of the Committee on Local 
Constitutions is to make a careful study 
of the local constitutions of all chapters 
for the purpose of determining whether 
or not the local constitutions can be en- 
tirely eliminated, and, if not, whether a 
constitution can be organized which will 
serve equally well the needs of all local 
chapters. The committee includes the 
following members: 

Charles F. Bauder (Chairman), 
1718 North 28th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Charles Thurber, 
David C. Ellinger, E. W. Lantz, Guy 
M. Hoyt, W. J. Saupe, Herman A. 
Leader. 

The functions of the Membership Com- 
mittee are as follows: 

(1) To make a careful study of the 
qualifications for membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

(2) To carry on an_ investigation 
among local chapters in regard to the 
use of a score card. 

(3) To work out a series of recom- 
mendations in regard to the procedure 
which local chapters may take in select- 
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ing candidates and in getting their cases 
clearly presented to the local chapters. 
The personnel of the committee includes 
the following members: 

Lewis W. Williams (Chairman), 
University High School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, James E., Hillman, Homer J. 
Smith, W. H. Charch, William T. 
Roach, Herbert Popenoe, D. C. Troth. 
The purpose of the Ritual Committee 

is to make a study during the next two 
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years of the initiation ceremony, to make 
any needed changes or revisions in it, 
and to have it in completed form by the 
time of the next Council Meeting. The 
following members have been appointed 
to serve on the committee: 


W. E. Morgan (Chairman), 1010 
Pacific Avenue, Alameda, California, 
B. G. Childs, C. K. Searles, E. R. 
Mosher, Everett Gunn, C. R. Wise, 
J. D. Houser, Homer Cornick. 


Program Activities of Chapters 


Lewis W. Williams, National Vice-President 


Phi Delta Kappa is facing the best year of its existence. 
vinced of this after studying the programs of the various chapters. 


I am thoroughly con- 
Not only have 


very definite plans been made, but great care and judgment have been shown in the 
working out of these plans. Provision has been made to foster the great ideals of our 
fraternity — research, service, and leadership —as well as to contribute to the develop- 


ment of chapters and members. 


One chapter is planning to make an ex- 
haustive study of School Legislation. 
Another will conduct a school survey 
through the cooperation of the members. 
Chi has chosen to work out a more satis- 
factory scheme of entrance examinations 


for the institution which harbors it. A 
number of chapters have several meet- 
ings planned at which presentations and 
discussions of theses and special re- 
search reports will be carried out. Eta 
has taken a new and most worthy step. 
It will launch a drive for funds to pro- 
mote the “Coffman Foundation,” the pur- 
pose of which is to promote scholarship 
and research in education. One or two 
chapters have from time to time pub- 
lished bulletins giving digests of research 
work completed by members. One or 
two others have now planned to publish 
bulletins giving such studies. Zeta has 
even decided to publish a quarterly 
magazine devoted largely to this purpose. 
It is very evident that we are taking ac- 
tive steps to promote research. 


Service and leadership are written 
large throughout the various programs. 
Not only have many active members 
been enlisted but leaders in the great 
field of education— associate and field 
members — have rallied to the standard. 
Certainly we are not only serving but 
preparing many to serve; not only pro- 
viding leadership but preparing many to 
lead. Yes, we are living up to our ideals 
better than ever before. 

There are a number of features which 
have been adopted by one or more chap- 


ters that are worthy of comment. About 
one-third of the chapters hold luncheons 
at least once per month. Five have an 
annual banquet and several more have 
one or more “dinners.” Social events 
are a regular feature in several chap- 
ters. One chapter will hold a “Memorial 
Meeting” during the year. Tau Chapter 
pays the national dues of all of its mem- 
bers, thus assuming the responsibility of 
collection and assuring each member the 
copies of the magazine. Three chapters 
have set aside one meeting for a study 
of the Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Eleven chapters issue a news letter from 
one to four times a year. At some insti- 
tutions an “Open Meeting” is held to 
create interest in the field and enlist 
recruits for the profession. Speakers 
from other chapters are often called in 
for this purpose as well as for regular 
meetings. An exchange of speakers is 
planned in several cases. Two chapters 
report the establishment of permanent 
headquarters. This is excellent and ought 
to be carried out by every chapter, if at 
all possible. 


If ‘well begun is half done,” our task 
for the year is half accomplished. How- 
ever, faithful attendance at all meetings, 
conscientious fulfillment of all duties as- 
signed, willing cooperation with all of- 
ficers— national and local — enthusias- 
tic belief in the ideals of the Fraternity 
— these things are necessary on the part 
of each and all if we are to make this 
year that which it promises to be — our 
best. 
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The Historian’s Enlarged Duties 


J. David Houser, National Historian 


Nore: 


the Fraternity History until some time during the ensuing fiscal year. 


The Executive Committee has unanimously voted to postpone publishing 


Mng. Ed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Loring Glidden 
announce the marriage of theic daughter 
Claribe! Baughan 


to 


Mr. John David Houser 
on Saturday, the thirtieth day of September 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 
at Stanford Memorial Chapel 
Stanford University, California 


Some Matters of General Interest 
Abel J. McAllister, National Secretary 


|. THE NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 


The following is a portion of a letter 
sent out by the National Secretary to 
the treasurer of each active chapter on 
the 17th of last month: 

“The National Constitution makes you 
the official collector of the national mem- 
bership fee from all members upon your 
chapter roll. 

“Attached to this sheet is a list of all 
members of your chapter whose national 
membership fees I had received up to and 
including October 15, 1922, for the Four- 
teenth Fiscal Year—-the year ending 
June 30, 1923. 

“In order that you may know how your 
chapter ranks with other chapters in its 
membership fee campaign, the following 
tabulation of collections by chapters is 
given: 


(Explanation of columns: Column 2, 
Number of members on roll ‘at close of 
thirteenth fiscal year; column 3, National 
membership fees received for the Four- 
teenth Fiscal Year to Oct. 15, 1922; column 
4, Standing of chapters, expressed in per 


2.3 


WL, 


> 
AS, 


Alpha-Beta 
Alpha-Gamma 
Alpha-Delta 
Alpha-Epsilon 100.0 
21. 

“Two years ago on the first of October 
we had received just one (1) national 
membership fee. By the end of that fiscal 
year we had received one thousand forty- 
five (1045). Last year by the first of 
October we had received four hundred 
seventy-seven (477). By the end of the 
last fiscal year the amount had reached 
fifteen hundred ninety-nine (1599). This 
year by October first we had received 
seven hundred eighty-two (782) national 
membership fees. What shall it be by 
June 30, 1923? Can we make it twenty- 
four hundred (2400)? Let’s try. 

“Please send in what national mem- 
bership fees you now have. And why 
not put on a drive at once to try to 
make as good a record as Tau, Omega 
and Alpha-Epsilon have done?” 

Between the time of issuing the above 
letter and the date of closing the forms 
of THe Pui Detta KappaAn—12 days — 
additional national membership fees 
were received by the national secretary 
as follows: 

Alpha 7, Epsilon 16, Zeta 49, Eta 15, 
Theta 29, Nu 2, Xi 9, Chi 22, Alpha-Alpha 
19, Alpha-Gamma 2. Total 171. Grand 
total received for 14th fiscal year to date 


4 
«2) (3 
0 
cent.) 
(2) (3) 
29 
65 
29 
2 
37 
68 
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98s. Alpha-Gamma has now entered the 
109% class. 

We are also in receipt of chapter requi- 
sitions for the national magazine — thus 
pledging an equal number of additional 
national membership fees—as follows: 

Eta 100, Theta 10, Iota 75, Lambda 100, 
Upsilon 65, Phi 30. Total 380. 

The chapters are surpassing all former 
records in the national membership cam- 
paign. This success is due to better 
chapter organization and better coopera- 
tion by members in the field. The Execu- 
tive Committee is doing its best to make 
the national magazine the most service- 
able possible without exceeding the 
budget allowance. 


il. THE BUDGET FOR THE FOUR- 
TEENTH FISCAL YEAR 


The budget recommended by the Ninth 
National Council for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1922, was published in 
the February, 1922, number of THe Pur 
Kappan, page 43. 

On September 12, 1922, National Pres- 
ident Gray, National Vice-President Wil- 
liams and National Secretary McAllister 
met at the office of the National Secre- 
tary and carefully reviewed the receipts 
and expenditures of the Fraternity for 
the thirteenth fiscal year. They then 
compared the past year’s record with 
the National Council’s estimate for the 
current year. They concluded that the 
estimate of receipts provided for in the 
budget is reasonably justified, and that 
although the estimate of expenditures, 
as a whole, is perhaps safe, yet it is 
rather close. 

Referring further to the estimated ex- 
penditures, three of the items of the 
budget deserve special mention: 

Item 2. Printing the National Maga- 
zine. Printing costs are too high to per- 
mit the printing of 100 additional pages 
that the Council expressed a desire to 
have printed. Three issues of 32 pages 
and cover each and one issue of 64 pages 
are all that the budget allowance of 
$1,400.00 will permit. The History will 
have to be postponed till next fiscal year. 

Item 4. The committee found that the 
National Secretary’s office could get 
along another year very easily without 
the mimeograph machine for which 
$250.00 was the estimated cost. They 
made a careful first-hand survey as to 
the immediate needs of the national of- 
fice in the matter of equipment and 
authorized the National Secretary to 
make purchases accordingly. Those pur- 
chases have nearly all been made, and 
there will be a balance of between 
$200.00 and $300.00, a part of which may 
be needed for Item 8. 
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Item 8. Miscellaneous Expense. The 
estimate of $150.00 is too low. Two 
sources of expense seem to have been 
overlooked when the budget was made: 
(1) The expense of auditing the books 
of the National Secretary and the Na- 
tional Treasurer; (2) Certain attorney 
fees in connection with a legal matter 
on which the Council instructed the 
Executive Committee to take action. 


As to whether there will be an assess- 
ment on the active chapters as provided 
by the estimate of the Council will 
depend upon the number of initiates and 
the number of national membership fees 
received by the first of next April, at 
which time it becomes the duty of the 
Executive Committee to levy the assess- 
ment, in case one will be necessary. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH 
CHAPTERS 


Members of our Fraternity would be 
surprised, if they knew the facts, at 
what it actually costs in time and money 
to keep in touch with chapters. Some- 
times as many as four or five letters 
have to be written before a reply is re- 
ceived. Occasionally we have to tele- 
graph. In many of the cases the chapter 
officer addressed is blameless, for the 
conditions are beyond his control. For 
the facts are, active members of Phi 
Delta Kappa are students carrying heavy 
work. Quite often a chapter officer has 
but fairly well learned his duties when 
his term of office expires or he leaves 
the campus. Several weeks or months 
sometimes elapse before we can re-estab- 
lish contact when it has once been lost. 
The losing of contact occurs in two 
ways: (1) in change of officers; and (2) 


‘ijn the change of address of officers. 


No doubt other national officers, dis- 
trict deputies, and field members have 
the same difficulty in keeping in contact 
with chapters. Without going into de- 
tail to point out the reasons why it is so 
difficult to keep in contact, may we sug- 
gest what, in at least some cases, may 
be a solution to the problem. 


A Possible Solution. Is it not possible 
for each chapter to maintain a definite 
and permanent street address or post 
office box address or faculty exchange 
address? Members in the field who read 
this suggestion, will you write to your 
own chapter expressing your views on 
this point? Will active members please 
see that the matter is brought up at your 
next business meeting for consideration? 

The same problem really exists in con- 
nection with alumni chapters and pos- 
sibly it can be solved in the same way. 
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Alpha- Delta Installation 


Alpha-Delta (Kansas State Agricultural 
College) Chapter was duly installed on 
Tuesday evening, May 30, by National 
Secretary Abel J. McAllister, assisted by 
the writer. The program of the evening 
began with a dinner at 7 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by the installation ceremonies. 

The petitioners conducted themselves 
splendidly throughout the ceremonies. 
The future for Alpha-Delta looks very 
encouraging. The men selected were of 
excellent ability and with definitely 
planned careers in Education. 

Five local Phi Delta Kappa men were 
represented on the installing team: 
Dean E. L. Holton and Prof. P. P. Brain- 
ard of Beta, Dr. J. C. Peterson of Zeta, 


Prof. F. L. Hisaw of Gamma, and Prof. 
V. L. Strickland of Omicron. 

The following are the men initiated: 
Allan P. Davidson, C. V. Williams, G. A, 
Gimmel, J. T. Quinn, B. H. Fleenor, J. W, 
Barger, E. T. Burke, L. A. Dumond, J. A, 
Glaze, E. E. Willison and Karl Knaus, 

A short meeting was held after the in- 
stallation for the election of officers and 
the discussion of plans for the summer 
session. The officers elected are: 

President, J. W. Barger; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Karl Knaus; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, G. A. Gimmel; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. T. Quinn, and Historian, B. H. Fleenor, 

EVERETT GUNN, 
President Kappa Chapter. 


Alpha-Epsilon Installation 


With the establishment of a chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa at the University of 
Southern California, we have the promise 
of another fertile field in which the Fra- 
ternity can take on real growth. Dr. 
Rogers, Dean of the School of Education, 
has the aid of six other true Phi Delta 
Kappans in the University faculty guid- 
ing the neophyte organization. 

Twenty-two “live wires in education” 
became brothers in Phi Delta Kappa, Sat- 
urday evening, June 10th, 1922. Dean 
Rogers has fostered an Education Club 
for two years, taking advantage of that 
time to make his observations. This or- 
ganization afforded a splendid nucleus 
from which to choose in finding candi- 
dates for Phi Delta Kappa. The charter 
group, having been associated in educa- 
tional endeavor and well prepared in 
Phi Delta Kappa ideals, has everything 
in its favor for becoming a “going con- 
cern.” With an active Phi Delta Kappa 
Alumni organization such as we have in 
Los Angeles, Alpha-Epsilon will have an 
example as well. 


The initiation ceremony was in charge 
of Brother J. David Houser, National 
Historian. Brother Lowry Howard, Dis- 
trict Deputy, and Brother Charles Stech 
accompanied Brother Houser from San 
Francisco to assist in the _ initiation. 
Brother W. H. Hughes of Claremont 
made up the fourth member of the team. 
The installation very appropriately took 
place in the reception parlors of the Uni- 
versity. After the ceremony a banquet 
was served at the Clark Hotel. The table 
was arranged in the shape of the letter 
Delta. Brother J. Harold Williams spoke 
for the Alumni Chapter and Brother 
Houser for the National Organization. 
With the other speeches the evening 
ended, every one present feeling justified 
that Alpha-Epsilon Chapter will take its 
place as an active college chapter. 

The visiting members of the installa- 
tion team wish to express their sincere 
appreciation for the courtesies shown 
them by the group and especially Dean 
Rogers. LOWRY S. HOWARD, 

District Deputy. 


The July N. E. A. Boston Meeting 


The Phi Delta Kappa luncheon at the 
Boston meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association was held on Thursday, 
July 6, in the Banquet hall of the Boston 
City Club. Seventy-six members of the 
Fraternity sat down together at twelve 
thirty. 

Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education acted as 
toastmaster. In his introductory re- 
marks, Dean Holmes expressed regret 
that no member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee could be present and ex- 


tended fraternal greetings from Presi- 
dent Gray and the national officers. To 
his mind, he said, the great value of Phi 
Delta Kappa lies in the fact that it estab- 
lishes a national bond among men of 
avowed professional purpose in the field 
of education. He emphasized particularly 
the selective and honorary function of 
the Fraternity in the work of the local 
chapters and the constructive program 
of the national body under the ideals of 
service and fellowship. 

The first speaker was Professor George 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL EDUCATION 


A. Works, of Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Works read a paper on the needs 
of the rural school, which appears in an- 
other part of this issue of THe Pui DELTA 
Kappan. It is a notable contribution to 
sound theory of rural education. 


The toastmaster then asked each 
brother from any Chapter except the 
Harvard Chapter to rise and give his 
name and position. He then asked the 
Harvard (Iota) members to stand and 
give a Harvard cheer for the visitors, 
which they did with a will. 


The last speaker was Dean James BE. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dean Russell sketched the 
beginnings of professional training in 


this country and told of the difficulties 
under which the earlier workers, Hanus 
of Harvard. DeGarno, the McMurrys, and 
others, had labored. He spoke of the 
necessity of persuading men to go into 
the work of professional training and 
urged the men there present to use their 
personal influence in getting young men 
to take up the work. There are, he said, 
as many posts as there ever were waiting 
for the right men. With the differentia- 
tion of training and service the opportu- 
nity becomes greater and greater. Dean 
Russell’s address was an impressive and 
inspiring message. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
America. 

‘ HENRY W. HOLMES (Iota) 


Economic Aspects of Rural Education 


Geo. A. Works (Theta, 45) 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


An outstanding characteristic of the 
shifts that have taken place in popula- 
tion in this country is the decline in the 
proportion of our people living under 
rural conditions. Two bodies of facts 
bearing on this question are of sufficient 
importance to be recalled for use in this 
discussion. 


1. Taking the definition of rural popu- 
lation as used in the Federal Census, 
the changes in percentages that have 
taken place have been as follows: 1880, 
71.4%; 1890, 64.6%; 1900, 60.0%; 1910, 
54.2% and by 1920 it had declined to 
48.6%. The last census revealed the fact 
that for the first time in our history a 
majority of our population is living under 
urban conditions. 

2. Even more striking has been the 
increase in the proportion living in 
places of 8,000 or over. In 1790, 3.3% of 
our population were living under those 
conditions. By 1920 this proportion had 
grown to 43.8%. 


These and similar figures frequently 
appear in the press. Many speakers and 
writers use them in connection with dis- 
cussions of economic and social prob- 
lems relating to the country. In fact, the 
decline in proportion of our population 
living in rural communities is frequently 
referred to as our “rural problem.” The 
remedies that have been suggested are 
numerous, including a variety of forms 
of paternalism, but the one that is of 
chief interest to this group is that the 
schools should be used to stem the tide 
of the movement from country to city. 
In recent years many educational as well 


as popular writers have been carried 
away by the possibilities of so trans- 
forming the country schools that they 
would be the means of keeping on the 
farms for their life service those who 
were born there. 

The statements which follow have been 
selected from the writings of persons en- 
gaged in educational work as illustrative 
of this view: 


“In our dreams we have limitless re- 
sources. and the people yield themselves 
with perfect docility to our moulding 
hand. The present education conven- 
tions fade from our minds, and, unham- 


‘pered by tradition, we work our own good 


will upon a grateful and responsive rural 
folk. We shall not try to make these 
people or any of their children into philo- 
sophers or men of learning or of science. 
We have not to raise up from among 
them authors, editors, poets, or men of 
letters. We shall not search for embryo 
great artists, painters, musicians, nor 
shall we cherish even the humbie ambi- 
tion to raise up from among them law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we now have ample 
supply. The task that we set before our- 
selves is very simple as well as a very 
beautiful one, to train these people as we 
find them to a perfectly ideal life just 
where they are.” 

“The purpose of the rural school is 
avowedly to prepare rural folk for use- 
ful, contented life on the farm.” 

“Here they early learn that they are 
indigenous to the soil; that they must 
live and die here.” 
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“The real problem is to establish on 
the land a permanent agricultural popu- 
lation made up of the rural-minded peo- 
ple now there and their increase from 
generation to generation.” 

Instead of accepting the point of view 
expressed in these statements it will be 
the main purpose of this discussion to 
show that the attitude taken by Presi- 
dent Waters is much sounder from a so- 
cial and economic viewpoint. He says, 
“Children born in the country are en- 
titled to as much freedom of choice of 
occupation as are those brought up in 
town and are entitled to as substantial 
help from the public schools in making 
an intelligent choice.” 


In endeavoring to establish this point 
of view, in addition to the data already 
given, the following points should be 
noted: 

1. That there has not been an actual 
decline in the number of persons living 
on farms in this country. The decline is 
in reality a failure of rural population to 
retain its relative numerical importance, 
as contrasted with the number of urban 
dwellers. It is a failure of farming to 


increase, in the number of workers en- 
gaged in it, as rapidly as non-agricultural 


industries have. 

2. The physical production of farm 
products before 1900 increased more 
rapidly than did our total population and 
since that time it has kept pace with the 
increase in total population. To put it 
differently, during the past twenty years 
the farmers of this country have in- 
creased their production as rapidly as the 
demand for farm products, as _ repre- 
sented by growth in population, has 
taken place. It is true that they have 
increased in price but so have other com- 
modities. 

Why has there been this decline in 
proportion of our rural population? Pri- 
marily, because of two fundamental 
changes that have taken place in farm- 
ing. As a result of these changes there 
has been no need on the farms for all 
who were born and reared there. The 
relation of these economic forces is so 
significant in considering the educational 
needs of the open country that they 
should have at least a brief considera- 
tion. 

1. The introduction of improved ma- 
chinery has reduced the proportion of the 
population that it is necessary to have 
on the farms in order to produce the 
needed food supply. This surplus labor 
has gone to the industrial centers where 
the need and demand for labor has been 
greater. A few examples will give con- 


creteness to this general statement. In 
1850 it required 57 minutes of man labor 
to harvest a bushel of corn but in 15894 
only 22.5 minutes were required. In the 
period from 1850 to 1895 the amount of 
human labor that was required to harvest 
a ton of timothy hay declined from 21 
hours and 50 minutes to 3 hours and 56.5 
minutes. In case of a bushel of wheat 
the reduction was from 3 hours and 3 
minutes in 1830 to 10 minutes in 1856; 
and in oats from one hour and 39 minutes 
in 1830 to 10 minutes in 1893. Similar 
changes took place in the amount of hu- 
man labor that was required in the pro- 
duction of practically all farm crops. 
These changes were primarily due to in- 
creased use of machinery. 


In 1880 the average value of machinery 
on farms of ten acres or over was $136; 
in 1890, $151; and in 1900, $208. Quaint- 
ance computed the amount of man power 
saved in the production of nine of the 
leading farm crops in 1896 as contrasted 
with what it would have required to pro- 
duce the same crops at periods ranging 
from 30 to 60 years earlier when hand 
methods prevailed. He found it required 
only 21% as much human labor in 1896 
as would have been required to produce 
the same crops at the earlier dates. 

The introduction of farm machinery 
has resulted in an increase in the number 
of acres that a farmer can handle and in 
an increase in the number of horses per 
worker. In 1880 the average number of 
acres in certain specified crops per work- 
er was 23.3, and in 1890, 27.5 and by 1900 
it had increased to 31.0. The increase 
in horses per worker for the same dates 
are shown by the figures: 1.7, 2.2, and 
2.3. 

An interesting illustration of the ap- 
plication of all of these forces is found 
in the period from 1900 to 1910. In gen- 
eral the most marked decline in the 
proportion of rural population took place 
in the most fertile farming sections of 
the country. It took place in the states 
of Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio, and was accompanied by a decrease 
in the number of small farms. In this 
region there were 5.7 horses per hundred 
acres of crops in 1900 but by 1910 this 
number had increased to 6.5. It is an 
illustration of what had generally taken 
place in this country during the past half 
century; a release of man power from 
the farms, by the application of machin- 
ery and horse power. 


2. The occupational and geographical 
division of labor has stimulated the 
movement cityward. A century ago the 
farms were practically self-sufficing. 


Since that time a large range of activi- 
ties has been transferred from them to 
centres where they can be so conducted 
that the desired products can be more 
economically manufactured or a better 
standardization secured. By this process 
an enormous amount of work has been 
removed from the farms with a conse- 
quent decrease in the labor demand on 
them. The activities that have been 
taken from the farm are largely con- 
cerned with the production of commodi- 
ties for which there is almost unlimited 
demand providing they have sufficient 
variety of form, are cheap, and there is 
adequate purchasing power. This has 
left to the farm the production of com- 
modities for which it is possible to de- 
velop only a limited demand. The in- 
creased call for the products of the farm 
is contingent upon growth in population 
and as has been stated the physical pro- 
duction in agriculture has kept pace with 
the increments in population. 

How long will this movement toward 
city continue? It may be expected to last 
as long as increased efficiency of labor 
and managerial ability, as further appli- 
cations of machinery and improvements 
in quality of livestock and crops more 
than keep pace with the demands for the 
products of the farm. The operation of 
these forces will also be affected by the 
extent to which it is found profitable to 
transfer still further activities from the 
farm to manufacturing centres. Further- 
more this “swarming” from country to 
city should continue as long as these 
forces are operative. To stop the move- 
ment by any artificial means would be a 
mistake. 

Frequently statistics are quoted re- 
garding production per acre in European 
countries to show how much more effi- 
cient the agriculture is in those countries 
than in our own. It is true that in most 
instances they can show a larger return 
per acre than we can but in none of them 
is the return per unit of human labor as 
great as with us. It is this fact that has 
made it possible to maintain a high 
standard of living on the farm in this 
country and therefore a much higher 
type of farmer than would otherwise 
have been possible. The significance of 
this from a national standpoint can 
hardly be over-estimated. In a large 
measure the progress of this country has 
been conditioned by the fact that an 
efficient farming population handling 
efficient machinery and animals has been 
able to produce an adequate supply of 
raw material for our food and clothing 
in the face of a decline in the proportion 
of people engaged in farming. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL EDUCATION 


As a result today only about a third 
of our population has to live on farms 
in order to produce the crude material 
from which our food and clothing come. 
in China it is necessary for 80 per cent 
of the people to farm in order to accom- 
plish the same end. It is the efficiency 
of our farming population that has made 
possible the release of a large amount of 
human energy that has been utilized in 
putting the raw products of farm, forest 
and mines into higher forms of utility. 
To carry forward these transformations 
with the greatest measure of economy 
it has been necessary to bring laborers 
together in large numbers. The result 
has been the marked growth of urban 
population. 

If those who believe the rural schools 
should have been used to stem this move- 
ment could have had their way, it is very 
unlikely that they would have been able 
completely to accomplish their ends. If 
they had done so it would have been ex- 
tremely unfortunate from an economic 
and social viewpoint for the country as 
a whole. It is not to be denied that 
both country and city have had to face 
serious problems as a result of the migra- 
tion cityward, but it is held that these 
problems are less momentous and less 
acute than the ones we would now face 
if the movement had been stopped in 
the suggested manner. 

The school system should never be 
used to hold children in the country be- 
cause it is their place of birth any riore 
than it should be an instrument for fix- 
ing other class distinctions based on 
occupation or social standing of parents. 
The basic factor that should and does 
determine the number of people on farms 
is an economic one. Men will engage 
in the farming vocations in adequate 
numbers when the financial and other 
rewards that one gets for service in them 
compare favorably with what his ca- 
pacity, training, and effort will bring to 
him in other lines of human endeavor. 


In passing it is interesting to note that 
propaganda for people to remain on 
farms comes primarily from people who 
are not themselves to be found there. 
So pronounced is this that one is led to 
wonder if it is not largely the attitude 
of mind of those who*think of farming 
only in terms of its possibilities as a 
source of cheap food rather than as a 
basic vocation that conditions the life 
of millions of our people. The keen in- 
terest manifested by urban organizations 
in putting funds into propaganda de- 
signed to retain young people in the 
country through artificial incentives is 
altogether too common evidence of this 
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point of view. More surprising still is 
the fact that agencies of our national 
government should be used for the same 
purpose as they have been in recent 
years. It is to be hoped that there will 
be a general awakening in the near fu- 
ture to the viciousness of activities of 
this nature. The country needs capable 
men and women in its rural citizenship 
but they should be there because of the 
conditions surrounding farming and as 
the result of the working of an educa- 
tional system characterized by adequate 
provision for vocational guidance and 
not as the outcome of propaganda. 

But why impose this discussion on this 
group? If our Fraternity is representa- 
tive of the most potent forces in the 
field of education, as I believe it to be, 
the reasons are two: 

1. To challenge the view that has re- 
ceived such wide currency; namely, that 
it is or should be the mission of the 
rural school to hold children in the coun- 
try—a well sounding statement that has 


been too generally accepted without an 
analysis of its social and economic im- 
plications. 

2. To direct your attention to the 
great opportunity that you have to help 
make right the educational facilities of 
the open country. Before this end can 
be attained there are a large number of 
problems relating to curricula, courses of 
study, administration, teacher training, 
and finance that must be solved. Are 
they receiving, at present, consideration 
that is commensurate with their import- 
ance? Not if we wish to be able to have 
equality of educational opportunity to be 
more than a high sounding phrase. The 
ideals of democracy can never be real- 
ized under conditions which make it nec- 
essary for millions engaged in our most 
fundamental industry to have such in- 
adequate school facilities as generally ob- 
tain in our rural districts. The present 
situation is a challenge to the best re- 
search and teaching ability in our Fra- 
ternity. 


Opportunities for Professional Careers 
in Education 


During 1921 the results of a study to determine why a larger number of capable 
young men did not enter the teaching profession were published in the columns of 


THe Pui Detta KaAppPaAN. 


lated Bugene M. Hinton, a graduate student in Education, *. 
the opportunities for professional careers as a high school principal. 


The discussion of the results of that investigation stimu- 


undertake a study of 
The article which 


follows is a report of the results of a@ preliminary investigation of the problem. Al- 
though the study is incomplete, it is published at this time with the hope that it may 
stimulate other members of the Fraternity to begin the investigation of similar prob- 
lems. The Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa is committed to the policy of 
encouraging in every way possible the scientific study of educational problems. There 
is need at this time of accurate detailed studies of the duties, responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities and rewards which attach to euch important field of educational activity, such 
as the superintendency, elementary school principalships, and instructorships in 
normal schools and colleges. Jt is recommended that the members of each local 
chapter, alumni chapter, and research association consider the advisability of making 
a careful study during the current year of the significant facts concerning a particular 
field of activity. The Editorial Board of THe PxHt Dettra Kappan will be glad to 
consider the possibility of publishing the results of such studies in the national 


magazine. 
WILLIAM S. GRAY, National President. 


An Investigation of the High School Principalship 
as a Profession 


Eugene M. Hinton, Culver, Indiana. 


professional careers in that field of edu- 
cational work. This problem is especial- 
ly significant because of the widespread 
interest on the part of the Fraternity in 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
careers in Education. Unless there are 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of the investigation. The pur- 
pose of this investigation was to secure 
and interpret significant facts concern- 
ing high school principals in order to de- 
termine the opportunities for attractive 
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attractive opportunities the brightest and 
most ambitious young men will select 
other lines of work. 

Before the steps of the investigation 
could be organized in detail it was neces- 
sary to consider three questions very 
carefully: (1) What information is 
necessary to a thorough-going study of 
the problem? (2) What are the sources 
of the desired information? (3) What 
is the most economical and effective 
means of securing the data? 

Necessary information. A _ deliberate 
analysis of the problem under investiga- 
tion showed clearly that such types of 
information as the following were essen- 
tial to intelligent conclusions: (a) The 
motives which induce men to enter prin- 
cipalships and the qualifications which 
are most desirable for principals; (b) 
Necessary training and experience for 
effective work as principals; (c) The 
whole round of duties which principals 
have to perform; (d) The numerous con- 
tacts and helps which are essential; (e) 
The opportunities for service by prin- 
cipals; (f) The difficulties and limita- 
tions encountered by principals; (g) The 
attitudes of principals toward their 
work; and (h) The economic rewards 
received for the services rendered. 

Sources of information. Numerous 
articles and reports have been published 
within recent years which contain sig- 
nificant information concerning princi- 
pals and their work. However, the ma- 
terials in those reports were secured 
from such a wide range of sources that 
the facts did not apply directly to any 
single group of principals nor did they 
contain sufficient information for an ade- 


quate solution of the problems under 


consideration. Accordingly, it was nec- 
essary to resort to some means of secur- 
ing all the necessary information from 
a given group of principals. 

Means of securing data. Personal con- 
ferences would have insured satisfactory 
data concerning some of the items and 
would have facilitated accurate interpre- 
tations. But such a plan was imprac- 
ticable at the time this investigation was 
made. Consequently use was made of a 
question blank as the most practical 
means of collecting the data. In a few 
instances the written replies were sup- 
plemented by personal interviews, but 
this practice was so infrequent that it 
can hardly be considered one of the 
methods employed. 

In preparing the list of questions, a 
series of points covering a somewhat 
complete analysis of the work of prin- 
cipals was first made. These points 
were then assembled into sections ac- 


cording to their most natural groupings 
and arranged in convenient form for the 
purpose of the inquiry. The various sec- 
tions covered specific points concerning 
important characteristics of the man and 
his position, other occupation previ- 
ously engaged in, motives for entering 
the profession, professional opportuni- 
ties, limitations and difficulties, qualifica- 
tions and preparation which are funda- 
mental to success, contacts and helps 
which are most essential to growth in 
service, the economic supplement to the 
salaries of principals, the items which 
should be stressed in discussing with a 
group of high school senior boys the op- 
portunities for careers as high school 
principals, effective methods of present- 
ing this information, and desirable expe- 
rience and training for high school 
principals. 

A tentative copy of the questions was 
first submitted for criticism to mem- 
bers of Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
as well as to several members of the 
graduate faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago. After 
a number of alterations had been made 
two hundred copies of the final form 
were mimeographed and_ distributed 
among the following groups of princi- 
pals: 

(1) Graduate students who were 
members of the local chapter of, Phi 
Delta Kappa and who had previously 
been high school principals. 

(2) Principals in the field whom the 
Fraternity brothers recommended as 
likely to be interested in such a study 
and willing to cooperate. : 

(3) The alumni of Zeta Chapter who 
were high school principals during the 
school year 1921-1922. 

(4) Principals whose names were 
submitted by a state high school in- 
spector. 

(5) The principals of the cooperating 
secondary schools of the University of 
Chicago who were registered at the an- 
nual conference (1922). 

(6) The high school principals who 
were members of two graduate classes 
in Secondary School Administration dur- 
ing the first term of the Summer Quarter 
at the University of Chicago (1922). 

The returns were highly satisfactory. 
In all, exactly- one hundred replies were 
received and used. The reports were, of 
course, subject to the criticisms and lim- 
itations common to any question blank 
study. Nevertheless, the completeness 
of most of the replies, together with the 
numerous remarks which were added, in- 
dicate the data as both significant and 
reliable. (Continued on Page !4) 
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Copy from chapters for publicatibn 
should be edited by the chapter and sent 
by its corresponding secretary to the man- 
aging editor. Members in the field are in- 
vited to send communications direct to the 
managing editor. 


Chapter News Letters and 
Chapter Dues 


Last Spring the National Secretary 
sent a questionnaire to all active chap- 
ters, making inquiry, among other things, 
regarding the local dues charged to field 
members and regarding the number of 
news letters issued during the year. 
Owing to the nature of part of the ques- 
tionnaire, it was not sent to alumni 
chapters. <A reply was received from 


relationship 


every active chapter but one, Alpha-Beta. 
The returns contained some very inter. 
esting data. Limited space permits only 
the briefest summary. 


Delta, Theta, Sigma, Tau, Phi, and 
Alpha-Alpha appear to charge no field- 
member dues. The following chapters. 
charge $0.50: Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Zeta’ 
Eta, Kappa, Omicron, Pi. Iota, Lambda, 
Nu, Upsilon, and Psi charge $1.00 each. 
Epsilon charges $1.50, and Chi, Omega, 
and Alpha-Gamma each charge $2.00. Xi 
charges $2.50. Some of the chapters 
charging the higher dues pay the na- 
tional membership fee for their mem- 
bers. 


Concerning the news letters issued 
and contemplated for the year, the chap- 
ters reports as follows: Alpha, Gamma, 
Zeta, Eta, Theta, Iota, Lambda, Nu, Tau 
Phi, Omega and Alpha-Gamma report one 
each. Beta, Kappa, Omicron, Sigma and 
Alpha-Alpha report two each. Delta, Up- 
silon, and Chi report three each. Pi re- 
ports four, Epsilon six, and Psi seven. 
Only one chapter, Xi, reports no news 
letter. In looking over the _ returns, 
which were received in March and April, 
the writer observes that most of the 
news letters had not yet been issued, 
but were contemplated. We are not cer- 
tain, therefore, that all chapters suc- 
ceeded so well in the number of news 
letters issued as was indicated in the 
report. 


The thought has occurred to the 
writer, who himself is a field member, 
that perhaps there might be a definite 
established between the 
field dues and the number of chapter 
news letters issued. Perhaps two news 
letters a year for each $0.50 of field dues 
would be a reasonable proportion. Thus, 
Epsilon, which issues six news letters a 
year and whose field dues are $1.50, would 
not be charging its field members more 
in proportion than Beta, for example, 
which issdes two news letters a year and 
charges its field members only $0.50. 


In the recent communication sent out by 
Vice-P:esident. Williams to all the chap- 
ters regarding chapter activities for the 
current year there was a definite recom- 
mendation that the chapter news letter 
as such be one of the activities. Re- 
cent returns from chapters indicate that 
the chapters are practically a unit in 
their intention to carry out Vice-Presi- 
dent Williams’ recommendations. It is 
therefore hoped that the chapter officers 
very shortly, wherever they have not 
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done so, will definitely plan for the is- 
suing of a series of news letters for the 
current school year. 

May the writer make a further sug- 
gestion to the chapter officers regarding 
the mechanical makeup of news letters. 
You will undoubtedly find it uneconom- 
ical to have your news letter printed un- 
less your circulation is 300 or more. But 
do not let that discourage you. For re- 
member, what the member in the field 
wishes is to receive a live-wire news let- 


ter, and to receive it reasonably often, 
irrespective of whether it is printed or 
mimeographed. The news letter is your 
cheapest means of broadcasting the 
news, at least until all chapters and field 
members are provided with wireless. 
Shortly the National Secretary will 
send out an inquiry to all chapters, both 
active and alumni, as to news letter 
plans, executed and completed, for the 


current year. 
ABEL J. McALLISTER 


Chapter News Letters Received 
Since the first of last June we have received the following chapter news letters: 


DELTA (Stanford). Vol. X, No. 3, June 
7, 1922, nine pages, mimeographed. Edi- 
tors, R. E. Hutchings, Leonard Aho. 
Contents: Faculty News; Stanford Edu- 
cational Test Battery; American Psy- 
chological Association; Alumnus Alpha 
on Stanford Campus; News of Active 
Members; Election of Officers; Our 
Alumni in the Field; Addresses (of 
members). 

Very newsy. Well composed and or- 


ganized. 
* 


EPSILON (lowa). Vol. 3, No. 1, Octo- 
ber, 1922. 11 mimeographed pages, with 
12-page insert reprinted from the Amer- 
ican School] Board Journal. Contents: 
Letter of Greeting from Corresponding 
Secretary Don C. Rogers and President 
M. C. Del Manzo; High School Records 
(the reprint referred to above); News 
Notes; Complete List of Paid-up Mem- 
bers. 

One who reads the Epsilon news let- 
ters cannot wonder why the chapter suc- 
ceeds so well in securing paid-up mem- 


berships. 
* 


ZETA (Chicago). The summer Quar- 
ter News Letter. August, 1922. 12 
printed pages. Contents: The Presi- 
dent's Greeting; Why and Wherefore; 
Fees and Dues for 1922-23; Finance; 
Treasurer's Report; Chapter Meetings; 
Personals; Investigations; Degrees Con- 
ferred; Roll of Members. 

This is the first summer session news 
letter issued by any chapter as far as 
we have been able to learn. If there has 
been another, please send a copy to the 
National Secretary. Zeta has set an ex- 
ample that other chapters can well af- 
ford to emulate. The summer session is 
increasing in popularity and deserves the 
recognition that our Fraternity is begin- 
ning to give it. 


SIGMA (Ohio). June, 1922, 2 mimeo- 
graphed pages. A well prepared com- 
munication written on the plan of a per- 
sonal letter and consists mostly of a 
statement of plans for the summer ses- 
sion and the next year. The letter, 
though humble in size, evidently “took,” 
for Sigma members are _ responding 
splendidly to the call for paying their na- 
tional membership fee. 

* 


ALUMNUS ALPHA (San Francisco). 
September, 1922, five mimeographed 
pages. Editors, W. G. Rector, Roy E. 
Warren. Contents: The Next Meeting; 
The Last Meeting; News from Lambda 
Chapter; News from the Field. 

Alumnus Alpha Chapter has been in 
the habit of issuing a news letter each 
month. It is a good habit. Any chap- 
ter that gives such concrete evidence of 
activity is bound to prosper. 

* 


ALUMNUS GAMMA (Kansas). June 
15, 1922, six mimeographed pages. Con- 
tents: Membership; New Chapters; Ex- 
changes; Faculty Notes; Research by 
Members in the Field; Research Prob- 
lems Being Developed by Members of 
Kappa Chapter; Items from the Field; 
News Items of Kappa Chapter Members; 
Kappa Activities. 

This is really a joint news letter, 
Kappa Chapter co-operating. We wish 
these two chapters would issue such a 


letter oftener. 
* 


Chapters are invited to send to the 
National Secretary a copy of each news 
letter issued. A review or some other 
kind of recognition will be given through 


‘the columns of THe Pui Detta 


depending upon the amount of space 
available. P 
A. J. M. 
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An Investigation of the High School 


Principalship as a Profession 
(( ontinued from Page 11) 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT THE 
ONE HUNDRED PRINCIPALS 

The purpose of this section is to pre- 
sent important facts concerning the one 
hundred principals who participated in 
the investigation. 

Geographical distribution of principals. 
For the purpose of simplifying this pre- 
sentation and of comparing the duties 
and opportunities in schools of various 
sizes, the principals were divided into 
four groups or classes on the basis of the 
enrollments of their schools. The prin- 
cipals of Class I were located in small 
schools having enrollments of less than 
150; the principals of Class II were lo- 
cated in medium sized schools having 
enrollments between 150 and 350; the 
principals of Class III were located in 
large schools having enrollments between 
350 and 750; and the principals of Class 
IV were located in very large schools 
having enrollments of more than 750. 

There were approximately the same 
number of principals responding for 
each of the four classes of schools,— 


twenty-four for Class I, twenty-eight for 


Class II, nineteen for Class III, and 
twenty-nine for Class IV. Eighty-five per 
cent of the principals were located in 
the North Central States, eleven per cent 
in the Southern States, and three per 
cent in the Ro ky Mountain States. 
Whatever conclusions gre drawn, there- 
fore, will apply most directly to prin- 
cipals in the North Central States. 

Distribution of principals according 
to ages and school enrollments. The 
ages of the principals ranged from 
twenty-two to sixty-one, with sixty-seven 
per cent of them rather uniformly dis- 
tributed between twenty-five and forty. 
The experience of the principals ranged 
from one to forty-four years, with the 
largest percentage between ten and fif- 
teen years. Very few of the principals 
below the age of thirty-five were in 
charge of schools having enrollments of 
more than 750 pupils. Furthemore, a 
few of the older principals were in 
schools having enrollments of less than 
750. On the other hand, the returns 
showed that there are opportunities for 
a limited number of young men to attain 
positions of large responsibility rela- 
tively early in life. 

Distribution according to nature and 
amount of schooling. A large _per- 
centage of the principals had attended 
universities, colleges and summer 


schools at some period during 
their schooling. Approximately half as 
many had attended normal schools. 
Very few had done any correspondence 
school work. Owing to the nature and 
quality of the work, the amount of time 
spent in schooling varied widely. How- 
ever, most of the principals who had less 
than the full twelve years of schooling 
below the college had tried to correct 
their deficiencies by attending schools 
of higher learning. For the most part, 
it is true that the principals of the larger 
schools had received the broader prepa- 
ration. Slightly less than fifty per cent 
of the principals had the equivalent of 
one year of graduate work or more. A 
very large percentage of these men were 
in the schools of Class IV. These facts 
justify the inference that professional ad- 
vancement is coincident with additional 
training 


Other occupations previously engaged 
in. Most of the principals had previously 
been teachers. Aside from this work, 
farming was the most common occupa- 
tion, while salesmanship ranked second. 


Motives for entering the profession. 
A large number of the principals en- 
tered the profession for some temporary 
reason and remained because of the at- 
tractiveness of the work. Among the 
reasons offered the following are the 
most prominent: (1) The teaching pro- 
fession furnishes a larger initial salary 
than do other lines of work for which 
young men are qualified. Accordingly, 
many young men plan to teach for a year 
or two and use their earnings in further 
preparation for other occupations. (2) 
Many young men, upon graduation from 
a liberal arts college, have not definitely 
determined upon their life-work. As 
there is a scarcity of men in the profes 
sion, teaching offers as good, if not bet- 
ter, opportunities than can be had in 
other lines of work. 

Among the reasons given for continu- 
ing in the profession, the following are 
the most prominent: (a) The attrac- 
tiveness of the profession as a means of 
rendering “social-civic” service; (b) A 
natural liking for and a keen interest in 
children; (c) The ability to “realize a 
respectable income”; and (d) A _ fond- 
ness for teaching, coupled with the idea 
that the work is very enjoyable. From 
these facts, it appears that the profes- 
sion has more attractive features than 
are generally reported. 


Special work in’ teaching. As an in- 
structor, a principal may be required to 
teach almost any subject or combination 
of subjects offered in the high school, 
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giving from five to thirty-five hours per 
week to such classroom duties. The 
subject most commonly taught by prin- 
cipals is mathematics. Science and his- 
tory are also commonly taught. How- 
ever, the present tendency is to free 
principals from all teaching. 


Additional duties which principals may 
perform. Aside from school duties, a 
principal in order to make his work most 
effective needs to affiliate actively with 
the church, to engage in representative 
community activities which will put him 
in persona] touch with the people of the 
district, and to be present at such social 
and professional meetings as will in- 
crease the chances for making his ser- 
vices more effective. 


Outside work principals have engaged 
in while doing school work. Only twen- 
ty-five per cent of the principals reported 
any outside work which they fcund it 
expedient to do along with school work. 
Eleven per cent of the principals had 
done farming in a small way, usually 
during vacations. A few others had done 
work in salesmanship, selling real estate, 
etc. As a rule, however, a principal's en- 
tire time is devoted to his school duties. 


Scale of wages. Table I shows the 
range of salaries and the median salary 
of principals of each class. 


Table I. Range of Salaries and Median 
Salary of Principals of Each of the Four 


Classes: 
Range of Salaries Median 
Salary 


Lowest Hichest 
$ 675 $3000 $1800 
1250 4000 2500 
2200 7500 3100 
3000 7000 4800 
This table reveals the fact that the 
minimum, the maximum, and the median 
salaries increased directly as the enroll- 
ments of the schools, with but one ex- 
ception. The median salarv of all the 
principals was found to be $3250. In addi- 
tion to these facts, the reports show that 
annual salaries tend to increase directly 
as the ages of the principals and as the 
number of years in the profession. The 
number of years spent in preparation 
has little influence upon salary, so long 
as a principal possesses the equivalent 
of a college education. 


Attitude of principals toward their 
work. The majority of the principals 
regarded their positions as highly satis- 
factory. Thirty-two per cent of the 
principals planned to remain in the pro- 
fession “for life.” while forty-four per 
cent of them planned to remain indefi- 
nitely. It was evident that only a few 
of them had any definite idea of trans- 
ferring to other lines of work. 


CONTACTS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 
PRINCIPALSHIFS 

In this section the answers to each 

important question concerning the gen- 

eral nature of the profession will be 
summarized and interpreted. 


Professional organizations which are 
essential to growth in service. The re- 
ports showed that seventy-five per cent 
of the principals consider membership in 
state associations and sixty per cent 
consider membership in The National 
Educational Association essential to the 
growth of principals. Among the sec- 
tional meetings of prominence, local and 
county meetings rank high. In addition 
to these affiliations, participation in 
principals’ organizations furnish con- 
tacts of genuine value. 


Specific opportunities for professional 
advancement. The reports showed that 
twenty-three per cent of the principals 
consider that a good principal looks for- 
ward to the time when he can leave one 


‘ position and advance to a larger prin- 


cipalship, a superintendency or a college 
position. Five per cent of the princi- 
pals considered the opportunities “good”; 
four per cent of the principals said that 
they are “excellent”; and one per cent 
said they are “unlimited.” 


Methods of securing professional ad- 
vancement. Summer school attendance 
was clearly the most frequently used 
method of securing professional ad- 
vancement, The reports showed that 
the younger principals of the smaller 
schools find it very essential to attend 
“periodically” or “practically every 
summer.” The reading of professional 
literature, engaged in “advanced study,” 
which includes summer school work, 
“home study”, “research”, and the like, 
and attending professional meetings, are 
very important methods of securing pro- 
fessional advancement. 


Concerning the reading of professional 
literature, the reports indicated the im- 
portance of the following educational 
periodicals. 

Table 2. Frequency of Mention of Edu- 
cational Periodicals Which Are Help- 
ful to Principals in Their Work: 

Frequency of 

Name of educational periodicals. mention 

School Review 64 


School and Society 

Flementary School 

Educational Administration 
Supervision 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Education 

The Journal of the National Edu- 
cational Association 

Educational Review 

Journal of Educational Psychology 
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Teachers’ College Record 
Education 


This table indicates that the reading 
of carefully selected educational periodi- 
cals is very helpful. Furthermore, the 
value of educational periodicals to a 
principal depends largely upon their con- 
tribution to the particular needs of his 
district. 


Business organizations which are es- 
sential to growth of principals. Twenty- 
three per cent of the principals men- 
tioned “Commercial Clubs” and eighteen 
per cent “Chambers of Commerce” as 
the most important business organiza- 
tions which are of value to them in their 
work. Other than these widely known 
clubs, there were mentioned only those 
which are typical of particular commu- 
nities. In all, sixty-three per cent of the 
principals stated that there is real bene- 
fit to be derived from participation in 
business organizations, yet the reports 
show that it is mainly the principals of 
the larger schools, who find it expedient 
to affiliate with the leading business 
men’s organizations. 


Opportunities for economic advance- 
ment. The reports showed that princi- 
pals differ widely in their opinions 
regarding the opportunities for economic 
advancement. Some consider that such 
opportunities are “excellent,” while oth- 
ers insist that they are “very poor.” 
Two principals report that they have ad- 
vanced “from a teacher at $630 per an- 
num to an executive at $3300” and “from 
$450 to $3800 in sixteen years.” These 
figures certainly supply evidence of sat- 
isfactory economic advancement. It is 
clearly evident that there are opportuni- 
ties for economic advancement for some 
principals while there are practically 
none for others. Doubtless a capable, 
ambitious man will find as numerous op- 
portunities for advancement as a prin- 
cipal as in other lines of work. 


Methods of gaining economic advance- 


ment. Two of the principals described 
the method of gaining economic advance- 
ment most aptly when they said, “It 
will depend upon my professional ad- 
vancement”, for “as I get more expe- 
rience I expect to get more pay.” The 
reports showed that there are in reality 
three ways in which economic advance- 
ment may be obtained: (1) There is the 
result of “regular increases in the salary 
schedule” in any school system. (2) 
There are the increases resulting from 
transfers to other schools, or to other 


similar positions. (3) There is the eco- 
nomic advancement which results from 
“saving” and “wise investment of earn- 
ings.” In addition, the reports showed 
that there are other opportunities which 
a few principals have of increasing their 
earnings: five per cent received small 
incomes of less than $500 for lecturing; 
thirteen per cent received from $25 to 
$880 for evening school work; twenty 
per cent received from $50 to $10,000 per 
year from investments, special summer 
instruction, etc.; and seven per cent real- 
ized annual incomes ranging from $50 to 
over $2,000, with a median income of $500 
from professional writings which they 
did last year. Thus it is evident that 
there are many ways in which princi- 
pals may realize larger annual incomes. 


Social organizations which are essen- 
tial to growth. While there was a great 
variety of judgments regarding the 
values to be derived from social con- 
tacts, a large percentage of the princi- 
pals considered that some such contacts 
are essential in order to meet with and 
gain a better understanding of the peo- 
ple. Of those organizations which were 
mentioned, the numerous fraternal or- 
ders were considered most important by 
forty-one per cent of the principals. The 
Rotary Club was stressed by twenty-five 
per cent of the principals, the Kiwanis 
Club by thirteen per cent of them, and 
various other social clubs by ten per 
cent. The value of clubs depends upon 
the locality because a principal will 
want to affiliate with those social organ- 
izations which will aid in the establish- 
ment of valuable contacts with the peo- 
ple of the community. 


Privileges resulting from length of 
school year. The reports showed that 
thirty per cent of the principals were 
employed for ten months per year, while 
twenty-nine per cent of them were em- 
ployed for nine months per year. Most 
of these men were in charge of the 
small and medium sized schools. The 
long summer vacations provided ample 
opportunity for summer school attend- 
ance for the purpose of increasing their 
professional knowledge and eventually 
of gaining promotions to larger schools 
which pay higher salaries and employ 
for longer periods of time. In addition 
to the summer vacations, there is the 
usual seven to twenty-one days vacation 
during the Christmas holidays, and often 
a spring and an autumn recess, beside 
the Saturdays, which are available for 
recreation, ‘“catching-up,” and _ self-im- 
provement. 


National School Digest .......... 2 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY 
PRINCIPALS 


The answers which one hundred prin- 
cipals gave regarding the difficulties they 
encountered with (1) the school board, 
(2) teachers, (3) churches, (4) politics, 
and (5) community standards and inter- 
ests, will be summarized and interpreted 
in this section. 


Difficulties encountered with the School 
Board. Many principals have no person- 
al dealings with the Board. The super- 
intendent is the official head of the 
schools and the principal works through 
the superintendent. Yet there are a few 
difficulties which a principal encounters. 
The replies suggested that the funda- 
mental difficulty is the lack of under- 
standing and consequently the lack of 
appreciation and vision on the part of 
board members. They are “narrow and 
conservative” and “have so little idea of 
educational methods and policies that 
they must constantly be educated to a 
realization of the actual needs.” But, “as 
a rule, while boards are somewhat conser- 
vative, they are willing to progress in 
so far as they have acquired the vision.” 


Difficulties encountered with teachers. 
Thirty per cent of the principals have 
no difficulties to speak of with their 
teachers. In cases in which difficulties 
occur, it is usually with “the poor ones 
who move on” or with others who have 
not been treated properly. The prob- 
lems which were mentioned by seventy 
per cent of the principals have been 
grouped together and these groups will 
be discussed in the order of the fre- 
quency of their mention in the reports: 


(1) Teachers lack professional inter- 
est and “hence have little of the spirit 
of real service.” It is hard to get them 
to take the profession seriously.” “Many 
of them are not interested in  profes- 
sional study” and will not even “keep in 
touch with the vital problems of the 
day.” The principal is constantly try- 
ing to keep them from becoming “time 
servers.” 

(2) Teachers are  non-progressive. 
“There is marked inertia on the part of 
some.” Occasionally there are those 
who “fail to respond to suggestions for 
improving their kind of class work.” In 
most cases, however, the principal needs 
only “to take up the slack.” 

(3) Teachers are poor and indifferent. 
“It is a difficult problem to get well pre- 
pared, interested, capable teachers who 
are willing to give their best efforts and 
their whole-hearted interest to the stu- 
dents and the school.” 


(4) Teachers lack “Too 


training. 


many teachers have not prepared speci- 
fically for teaching” or will remain in the 
profession only “temporarily.” 

(5) Teachers’ interests are transitory. 
“Too many girls are waiting to marry” 
while other “very high grade teachers 
leave for higher salaries than are paid 
in our system.” 

(6) Some teachers lack vision; some 
lack ability to handle pupils; some strive 
for popularity rather than for results; 
some lack the ability to see that a school 
system demands some restraints upon 
them as individuals; and some are too 
immature. A principal can overcome 
these difficulties to a large extent by 
educating the people to provide the nec- 
essary funds to hire high grade teach- 
ers and by exercising diplomatic over- 
sight in his administrative and super- 
visory duties. 


Difficulties encountered with churches. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the principals re- 
ported no difficulties with the churches. 
Four per cent of the principals insisted 
that “progressive churches help.” But 
the reports showed that there are a few 
obstacles presented by churches in some 
cities. (1) Most conspicuously, churches 
are conservative. (2) Sectarian jealou- 
sies sometimes hamper the work of the 
school. (3) Occasionally “pastors are in- 
clined to want to dictate the social life 
of the community”; they hold “a petty 
attitude towaid community affairs’; 
“they wish to gain some advantage for 
their own congregation”; and they often 
“impose upon the good will of the best 
teachers by overloading them with 
church work.” A few communities have 
several church schools which furnish a 
problem. 


Difficulties encountered with politics. 
Sixty-six per cent of the principals en- 
countered no difficulties with politics. 
One principal said, “Petty town politics 
keeps the superintendent in hot water, 
but so far has not affected the principal.” 
Yet the principal is affected when “the 
election of school administrators de- 
pends upon their politics,” when “school 
board members are elected because of 
their political faith’, and when “politic- 
ians consider education a tax burden and 
not an investment.” 


Difficulties encountered with commu- 
nity standards and interests. Twenty- 
five per cent of the principals find their 
communities entirely satisfactory. Fifty- 
nine per cent, on the other hand, pointed 
out various limitations. (1) The most 
important of these is “low standards.” 
The presence of foreign elements is 
generally reported to be the cause of 
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this. (2) “Ignorance of the place and 
purpose of the modern school” is re- 
ported to be very great in some commu- 
nities. (3) “The community is too much 
inclined to judge the school by its stand- 
ing in athletics, and to allow too much 
interfe~ence from athletic fans who 
know nothing of the school’s needs.” (4) 
Class distinctions are sometimes very 
marked and have to be dealt with. (5) 
Ofttimes the community assigns too 
many duties to the school. All of these 
community standards affect the school 
in one way or another. 

Other limitations and difficulties af- 
fecting the work of principals. One prin- 
cinal said, “I am of the opinion that 
there is no other profession having fewer 
dificulties affecting it than teaching.” 
This does not mean, however, that there 
ave not a great many limitations and 
difficulties which attach to a principal- 
ship. The reports showed that the princi- 
pals find such a variety of problems to 
solve that it is hard to classify them. 
Some of the most important are enumer- 
ated as follows: 

(1) One principal expressed the con- 
viction held by many principals when he 
said, “The universal limitation is the 
lack of finances, for without sufficient 
funds adequate building and equipment 
cannot be provided nor can well trained 
teachers be secured.” (2) “Business men 
do not consider that they are stockhold- 
ers in the school concern. If they did, 
keen interest thus aroused would great- 
ly improve the work of the school.” (3) 
“A principal’s authority is not propor- 
tional to his responsibility.” (4) “The 
uncertainty of tenure always prevents 
the laying of the most far-reaching 
plans.” (5) “Antiquated school laws re- 
tard progress.” Almost any of these 
difficulties, however, may be overcome 
by persistent, sympathetic instruction 
accompanied by “long patience.” 


DESIRABLE QUALITIES, PREPARA- 
TION, AND EXPERIENCE OF 
PRINCIPALS 
The material of this section will be 
presented as follows: (1) The judg- 
ments of the principals regarding (a) 
the desirable native abilities and (b) the 
desirable personal qualifications of 
young men who contemplate entering 
the profession; (2) The training which 
young men should have in order to be 
assured of a fair degree of success as a 
principal; (3) The experience which is 


desirable for young men who expect to 
become principals. 

Judgments of principals regarding de- 
sirable native abilities. 


The reports 


showed that young men of “exceptional” 
and “superior” abilities may expect to 
achieve a marked degree of success as 
principals. “They may expect to ad- 
vance rapidly to large positions paying 
from $6000 to $8000, provided they have 
personality and do not expect to get to 
the top in a year or two.” However, 
some of the principals warn that there 
are “only a few positions in very large 
cities” for young men of these classes, 
although any man possessing such quali- 
fications “can make good permanently 
if he will be satisfied in a position below 
the very top.” On the other hand, young 
men of “average” ability are limited in 
their opportunities for advancement. 
They will find it possible, however, to 
render useful and happy service in 
smaller communities and at the same 
time realize a comfortable living. 


Judgments of the principals regarding 
desirable personal qualifications. Table 
3 shows the ranking of various persona} 
qualifications which one hundred princi- 
pals emphasized. 

Table 3. Ranking of Various Personal 

Qualifications Which Young Men Con- 

templating Principalships Should Pos- 


sess: 
Frequency of 


Personal Qualifications mention 
Administrative ability .......... 85 

48 


Ability to get school cooperation 38 
Tact 3 


Professional leadership .......... 33 
32 

14 


Self-confidence .. 
Business ability 
Ability to get inter-school coop- 


eration 
Optimism 
The table reveals two significant facts: 
(1) “Administrative ability” and “per- 
sonality” are the most important per- 
sonal qualifications which young men 
should possess in order to be assured 
of real success as high school principals. 
(2) In addition to these, the reports 
showed that there are several qualities of 
large significance in the equipment of a 
principal. 


Training desirable for principals. In 
addition to the four years of college work 
which are required for certification of 
high school teachers in most states, the 
reports showed that one year of graduate 
work is highly desirable in the training 
of principals. Graduate courses dealing 
with the practical side of education and 
with psychology are found to be desir- 
able. The reports further showed that 
professional preparation should not begin 
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until after the first year in college, and 
preferably not until after the second 
year. However, it seems desirable to 
have a student take one or more courses 
in Education early in his college course 
so that his thinking will be directed to- 
ward educational problems. 

Experience desirable for principals. 
The majority of the reports showed that 
one year as a high school teacher is abso- 
lutely necessary and that more than one 
year as a teacher is desirable for those 
young men who wish to get the most 
valuable experience. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSION- 
AL CAREERS AS HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
The purpose of this section is four- 
fold: (a) To summarize the facts which 
are favorable and unfavorable to profes- 
sional careers as high school principals; 
(b) To present conclusions based on the 
facts submitted regarding opportunities 
of young men for professional careers in 
the field of high school principalships; 
(c) To present the judgments of one hun- 
dred principals regarding the items 
which should be stressed in discussing 
opportunities for careers as high school 
principals; and (d) To list effective 
methods of presenting these items to 

high school senior boys. 
Favorable features. The data present- 
ed lead to the following conclusions: 


(1) Principalships afford attractive 
opportunities for young men to attain 
positions of considerable responsibility 
early in life. 

(2) A large percentage of the men 
who entered principalships because of 
some temporary reason found their work 
so attractive that they decided to remain 
in the profession permanently. 

(3) Early experiences in the profes- 
sion offer unusual opportunities to de- 
velop skill in applying the knowledge of 
educational methods. The principals of 
smaller schools usually do a _ certain 
amount of teaching. This experience 
enables them to gain a more intelligent 
understanding of the significance of good 
teaching and the difficulties which teach- 
ers encounter, 

(4) Principals of larger schools are 
freed from almost all teaching duties 
and responsibilities. Hence they may 
devote practically all of their time to 
administrative duties. 

(5) The majority of principals have 
little idea of transferring to other lines 
of work. A number of them, however, 
look forward to advancement to super- 
intendencies and to college positions. 

(6) Principals enjoy numerous privi- 


leges through such contacts as the fol- 
lowing: (a) State associations, the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and sec- 
tional meetings, which permit of ac- 
quaintance with leading educators and 
with current educational tendencies: (b) 
Commercial Clubs and Chambers of Com- 
merce, which permit of direct contact 
with the leading business men of the 
community; (c) Various fraternal organ- 
izations, the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, and other similar bodies, which of- 
fer opportunities for social contacts with 
the men of the community. 

(7) Principalships offer unusual op- 
portunities for personal betterment. The 
outstanding opportunities are the follow- 
ing: (a) Opportunities for professional 
advancement to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility through experience gained 
in service, reading of professional liter- 
ature, attendance ut professional meet- 
ings, and summer school attendance; 
(b) Opportunities for economic advance- 
ment to positions paying as high salaries 
as $7,500 per year through regular in- 
creases in salary schedule, promotions 
to superintendencies, and wise invest- 
ment of earnings; and (c) Opportuni- 
ties for recreation, “catching-up” and 
self-improvement, through home study, 
research, and summer school attendance. 

(8) Young men of exceptional and su- 
perior abilities have wide opportunities 
for advancement to positions of large 
responsibility and “respectable” incomes 
provided they possess administrative 
ability and personality and have the nec- 
essary professional preparation 


Unfavorabie features. The data pre- 
sented lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) The opportunities for satisfactory 
positions as principals are somewhat re- 
stricted because there is only a limited 
number of principalships in comparison 
with superintendencies and teaching po- 
sitions. 

(2) A community expects much of a 
principal by requiring him to teach 
classes, coach athletics, debates, and 
school plays, participate in numerous 
school and community activities, and 
take an active part in church work, in ad- 
dition to serving as principal. This re- 
sults in reducing the amount of time and 
energy available for developing admin- 
istrative efficiency. 

(3) The salary received is small in 
comparison with other professions which 
require a similar amount of preparation. 
A principal is unable to engage in much 
other work for which he will receive ad- 
ditional income, because most of his 
time is taken up with his school duties. 

(4) A principal is limited in his abil- 
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ity to realize his educational ideals by a 
school board which may be narrow, con- 
servative, and ignorant of educational 
methods and policies; he is often handi- 
capped in getting work done by teachers 
who are very poorly qualified and inade- 
quately prepared for their work; he often 
runs into serious difficulties because of 
conservative and critical church organi- 
zations which attempt to control the pol- 
icies of the school; he may encounter 
difficulties if an inefficient superintendent 
or unqualified board members are elected 
because of their political affiliations; he 
may be unable to accomplish his edu- 
cational ideals because of low community 
standards; and he is always encountering 
difficulties because of lack of funds to 
provide adequate equipment and suffii- 
cient salaries for better teachers. 


Opportunities for professional careers 
as high school principals. The facts sub- 
mitted seem to justify the following con- 
clusions regarding opportunities for pro- 
fessional careers as high school princi- 
pals: 

(1) There are attractive opportuni- 
ties for lifelong careers in the field of 
high school principalships for a limited 
number of capable young men who pos- 
sess the following qualifications: (a) 
Administrative ability and personality, 
plus one year of graduate study in which 
educational courses dealing with the 
practical side of education are empha- 
sized; (b) A real liking for and a keen 
interest in young people of high school 
age; (c) A strong desire to devote one’s 
life and energy to a gigantic piece of 
work which attempts to prepare young 
people for their place in the work of the 
world; (d) An indomitable courage to 
continue in a great work in the face of 
numerous difficulties and limitations; 
and (e) Ability to enter widely into the 
social life of both the younger and the 
older people of a community. 

(2) There are opportunities for life- 
long careers in the field of high school 
principalships because of the following 
current tendencies: (a) Increased pub- 
lic recognition of the work a principal 
does; (b) Opportunities for direct con- 
tacts with the leading business men of 
a community, and with the leading edu- 
cational experts of the country; (c) A 
tendency to free principals from teach- 
ing so they can devote their whole time 
to administrative and supervisory du- 
ties; and (d) Increased salaries which 
furnish more adequate compensation for 
services rendered. 


Items to stress. Table 4 shows the fre- 
quency of mention of the items concern- 


ing principalships which should be pre- 
sented to high school senior boys. 


Table 4. Frequency of Mention of Items 
Which Should be Stressed in Presenting 
Opportunities in Principalships to High 
School Senior Boys: 

Frequency of 


Items concerning principalships mention 
1. Opportunities for social par- 
ticipation ... 
2. Opportunity for ‘professional 
growth 
3. Qualities which “are needed 
for success .... 
5 Opportunities for building up 
“social-civic” standards 
. Opportunities for home life. . 
. Qualities which are indicative 
of probable failure....... 
. Length of profitable service. 
. Social requirements 
. Standards of iiving 
. Length of her day, week, 
and year 
. Salaries received at different 
ages and on different levels 
Capital invested and returns 
expected 
. General upkeep of business as 
compared with other profes- 
sions 
. Permanence in community.. 
. Cost of office space, equip- 
ment, and help 
5 Opportunities for 
betterment 


. Frequent changes of schools.. 

. Opportunities for recreation. . 

. Tenure of office 

The comments of the principals indi- 
cated that some of the items, such as 
tenure of office and conditions of work, 
do not have to be stressed because the 
facts concerning them are so obvious. 
Other items of an unfavorable nature 
should be presented because “fairness 
to the boys requires it.” One principal 
said, “The only point I would stress is, 
‘Do you think you could be happy in the 
work?’” This may well be a deciding 
motive. However, a clear understand- 
ing of the work of principals is essential 
to an intelligent decision. 


Methods of presenting. Table 5 shows 
the frequency of mention of effective 
methods by which the opportunities for 
professional careers as principals may 
be presented to high school senior boys. 


Table 5. Frequency of Mention of Effec- 
tive Methods by Which Opportunities 
for Careers as Principals May be Pre- 
sented to High School Senior Boys: 

Methods of Presenting Frequency of 

Principalships mention 
1. Special speakers from other 
professions, when such are 
vitally interested in educa- 
tion as a profession 
. Individual conferences 
. Special conferences 


. Principal 
the form of 


. Literature 
folders, magazine articles, 


ete. 
. Special s 


17. Conditions of work........... 17 
Kj 
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Both individual 
conferences 
8. As part of regular class work 
9. Superintendent 
19. Group conferences 
. Someone from another school 
system 
12. Teacher in system 
13. Special classes 
The table suggests several methods of 
presenting opportunities for professional 
careers as principals. Special speakers 
and conferences, both individual and 
group, are preferable. One principal 
says, “It is a matter of keeping before 
the boys the problem of their life work 
and should be handled through the vo- 
cational guidance department if there is 
one in the school.” 


It is rather surprising to find that less 
than fifty per cent of the principals 
would present the opportunities of their 
own work. Three per cent of this num- 
ber report that “teachers and principals 
should exhibit such enthusiasm as will 
show students the joy of real service.” 
If principals “by example” could create 
an interest in the profession on the part 
of boys, such testimony would doubtless 
prove more effective than any other 
method which might be employed. On 


and group 


the other hand, it seems very important 
to present facts concerning teaching as 
well as other professions or vocations to 
groups of high school boys who are mak- 
ing decisions concerning their life 
careers. 


Conclusions: This investigation shows 
that the profession offers unlimited op- 
portunities for real service in the cause 
of humanity, although the recognition 
received is not always satisfactory. In 
spite of unsatisfactory standards and 
conditions in some districts, secondary 
education is receiving greater recognition 
each year because it is rendering larger 
service. This is possible because better 
teachers are entering the profession, sal- 
aries are increasing, buildings and equip- 
ment are improving, and principals are 
organizing and supervising high schools 
more intelligently and _ scientifically. 
There is need of a large number of thor- 
oughly trained young men who can serve 
as leaders and experts in the field of 
secondary education and who can inves- 
tigate scientifically one after another the 
numerous problems of administration 
and supervision which confront high 
school principals. . 


Chapter News 


We regret that every Chapter is not represented in this issue. National Vice- 
President Williams sent out a request to each chapter. That request was supplemented 
by a letter from the office of the National Secretary. None of our communicationa 
was returned. We have thus exhausted our efforts to secure news material regarding 
program activities from every active and alumni chapter. 

National Vice-President Williams has given a splendid review of these reports 


from chapters. See page 3 of this issue. 


ALPHA (Indiana) 


The following program has been ar- 
ranged by Alpha Chapter for this semes- 
ter: 

Oct. 24—Discussion of Constitution 
and By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa led by 
Prof. H. G. Childs, Faculty Sponsor. 

Nov. 7—Business Meeting. 

Nov. 14—Open Meeting. Dr. Alder- 
man of Indiana University to be princi- 
pal speaker. 

Nov. 28—Round table discussion. 

Dec. 12—Initiation. 

Jan. 9—Regular meeting. Mr. O. Fin- 
ley will give a report of his work on 
Ph.D, thesis, or review of current edu- 
cational articles. 

Il also wish to report the Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner held during the State 
Teachers Association meeting at Indian- 
apolis. The Chapter voted to do away 
with the Section as previously held and 


— Mng. Ed. 


have instead a six o’clock dinner, Thirty- 
five brothers attended the dinner, rep- 
resenting not only Indiana but other 
states as well. Dr. A. L. Suhrie, Dean 
of School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker of the evening. 
Dr. G. H. Alderman, a new member of 
the faculty in the School of Education, 
Indiana University, followed Dr. Suhrie 
on the program. The dinner was a suc- 
cess in every way and a very enjoyable 
and profitable evening was spent by all. 
JAMES L. GOFF, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


DELTA (Stanford) 


The program for Delta Chapter for 
1922-23 will not be essentially different 
from that which has been followed for 
several years. Plans are already under 
way for the first meeting of the Educa- 
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tion Club, an organization sponsored by 
Phi Delta Kappa, to which all students 
interested are admitted. The club meets 
regularly every two weeks, following the 
meeting of Delta Chapter, and the pro- 
grams are varied from addresses by 
prominent visitors to reports on research 
and discussions by the membership. The 
attendance has uniformly been excellent, 
and the club has demonstrated its value 
in creating good feeling and the profes- 
sional point of view. 

The brothers of Delta make it a point 
to meet socially at dinner at six o’clock 
in the new Stanford Union twice a 
month. After dinner a few minutes are 
given to business, and then about a half 
hour is taken up in short addresses by 
visiting brothers, discussion, or in the 
promotion of good fellowhip through re- 
ports of the progress made by members 
in their research. These dinners will 
be continued through the year. 

A news letter is issued toward the 
close of each quarter. The correspond- 
ing secretary oversees this work, and by 
this means the local members keep in 
touch with the men in the field and vice 
versa. The news letter has proved a 
very successful means of maintaining a 
fine fraternal spirit, and Stanford Chap- 
ter is determined to keep up to the level 


of past performance in this respect. 


The live alumni chapter at San Fran- 
cisco has proved a great stimulus to 


Stanford Chapter. A very cordial wel- 
come is always found at the alumni gath- 
erings and the encouragement of attend- 
ance from our local chapter is another 
feature that is found in our program. 
Chapter headquarters with a desk for 
the Secretary and files and cases for our 
records have been established in Room 
46 in the Education Department. The 
officers and members of the Chapter ap- 
preciate the support of the Department 
of Education, and promise prompt at- 
tention to the business affairs, and to 
those higher responsibilities concerned 
with the realization of the purposes of 
the organization. 
(Unsigned). 


EPSILON (lowa) 


Calendar of 1922-23 special meetings: 

1. The first meeting is always “spe- 
cial,” for it is then that we renew the 
close kinship which exists between fac- 
ulty and students in Education at Iowa 
City. This year our first meeting is held 
Wednesday, October 18th, when we gath- 
er at the Pagoda Tea Shop for a dinner, 
program, and initiation. Dr. G. M. Ruch, 
former president of Delta (Stanford) 
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Chapter, and Dr. Lee Byrne, member of 
Zeta (Chicago) Chapter, have been asked 
to give us short addresses. Both of these 
brothers are recent additions to the fac- 
ulty of the College of Education. The 
latter part of the evening will be devoted 
to the initiation of C. P. Slater, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of West Branch, Iowa. 
2. Plans are going forward for the 
Annual Breakfast at Des Moines. Every 
year, during the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association convention, field members 
and active members get together for a 
breakfast. Last year 55 brothers gath- 
ered at the Savory Hotel at 8:00 a. m. 
3. On the evening of November 11 
(Armistice Day and Annual Home-Com- 
ing for the State University of Iowa 
grads), a Field Members’ Night is 
planned. It is hoped that many mem- 
bers of Epsilon will combine their de- 
sires to see the Ilowa-Minnesota football 
game and to attend Phi Delta Kappa so 
that a splendid program can be put on. 
4. Each year the most important 
single meeting of the members of Epsi- 
lon Chapter is held during the fowa City 
Superintendents’ Conference at the Uni- 
versity, put on jointly by the College of 
Education and Extension Division. Last 
year the meeting was held on April 28. 
At that time Superintendent R. G. Jones 
of Cleveland and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, 
Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, were initiated into hon- 
orary membership. Epsilon paid the ex- 
penses of National President Dr. W. S. 
Gray from Chicago and back in order 
that he might be present and take charge 
of this initiation. Visiting guests were: 
Dr. Terman, Dr. Judd, Dr. Chadsey, and 
Superintendent Newlon of Denver. 


Chapter Policy 

1. We adhere strictly to the program 
of a monthly meeting held near the mid- 
dle of the month and consisting of a 
dinner where good fellowship, jokes, and 
informal stunts abound and of a pro- 
gram of talks. These talks usually con- 
sist of a report of research topic or 
study, a report from some field member 
called in for the occasion because of 
some extraordinarily successful building 
program or the like, or of a report on 
conventions or meetings such as the N. 
E. A., Iowa State Teachers Association, 
etc., etc. These talks are followed by a 
business session, and sometimes we have 
initiations. 

2. A bulletin called the “Phi Delta 
Kappa Bulletin” is issued about five 
times a year by the corresponding secre- 
tary. It contains write-ups of some re- 
search or study in education (usually 


hitherto unpublished), and a set of live 
news notes, together with occasional 
chapter communications, convention re- 
ports, and features. 

Here at Iowa we are pretty loyal to 
Phi Delta Kappa. Somehow there is a 
spirit among us which causes not one 
but many of the biggest men at Iowa, 
men who belong to many organizations, 
to exclaim, “I like Phi Delta Kappa best 


of them all.” 
DON C. ROGERS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


ZETA (Chicago) 


With thirty members in residence, an 
experienced staff of officers, and a wealth 
of new material in sight, Zeta Chapter 
anticipates one of the most successful 
years in her history. Returning active 
members of former years have already 
lent their influence and guidance to the 
younger men now here. In _ addition, 
Zeta is extremely fortunate in having a 
large number of active and associate 
members on the faculties of the several 
training schools of the College of Educa- 
tion. This number includes Dean Wm. 
S. Gray, National President of the Fra- 
ternity. 

Probably the biggest undertaking Zeta 
Chapter has in mind for this year is the 
founding of a quarterly magazine that 
will combine the features of the typical 
‘news letters” and the more serious 
scientific publications. It is felt that 
there is a wealth of scientific material, 
the product of investigations conducted 
by the chapter members, which will 
justify publication. By publishing this 
material, the Chapter will be able to 
render a distinct service to the field 
members by enabling them to keep in 
close touch with recent investigations. 

Plans now on foot call for a publica- 
tion of from sixteen to thirty-two pages. 
Brothers Paul M. Cook and G. W. Willett 
have been appointed to manage the pub- 
lication and they will welcome contribu- 
tions from any member of the Chapter 
anywhere. This will give members a 
chance to pool their experiences and 
a in a manner not hitherto pos- 
sible. 

The Chapter plans to hold bi-monthly 
meetings at which various speakers from 
both Faculty and student-body will ap- 
pear. Visiting school men will also be 
called upon for talks as opportunity 
arises. At intervals the program com- 
mittee plans social gatherings, dinners 
in the University Commons having be- 
come rather a tradition in connection 
with initiation services. 

The School of Education has set apart 
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a large room on the third floor of Kim- 
bark Hall for the use of the Chapter. 
Furniture will be secured for office pur- 
poses, and it is expected that the Chap- 
ter will finally have a permanent home. 
All business meetings will be held in this 
room from now on, and the various Chap- 
ter officers will have office hours there 
regularly. 

Zeta Chapter is keenly interested in 
the investigation being conducted by the 
national body in the matter of election 
of new members. A committee recently 
appointed has worked out a procedure 
for local use that is expected to improve 
the Chapter’s method of nominating, 
electing and notifying members. Forms 
have been prepared for the occasion and 
the matter will be taken care of in a 
businesslike way, at the same time pre- 
serving the personal touch. 

At a meeting the first of the Quarter, 
National President Gray outlined some 
of the work of the National organization, 
and Zeta plans to co-operate most heart- 
ily with the national body in whatever 
way it may be called upon to serve. 

LOGAN ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


ETA (Minnesota) 


1. The regular meetings will be held 
every two weeks on Monday night, be- 
ginning with dinner at 6:15 in the Minne- 
sota. Union. The dinner served is usu- 
ally appetizing and at a reasonable price. 
These meetings will consist of talks and 
discussions on educational matters with 
the main part of the time occupied by 
a special speaker. At these regular 
meetings we will hear reports on the 
progress of theses and studies and re- 
ports of educational meetings, national 
and otherwise, which have been at- 
tended by brothers. 

2. A luncheon especially for the asso- 
ciate members at the time of the meet- 
ing of the state educational association. 
This will be primarily a fellowship gath- 
ering and occasion will be taken for the 
introduction of brothers new in the state 
and new members of the staff of the Col- 
lege of Education. No long speeches will 
be given but a large number of short, 
snappy talks. 

3. Quarterly “joy fests,” consisting of 
a social evening near the end of each 
quarter primarily for the purpose of bet- 
ter individual acquaintanceship among 
the brothers. The evening will be made 
up of an extra fine dinner, singing, toasts, 
and organized entertainment. 

4. We are planning on speakers of na- 
tional reputation in education at regular 
or special meetings. 
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5. A membership drive for the revital- 
ization of associate membership. This 
will be carried on partially through the 
issuance of— 

6. News letters once per quarter at 
least, with educational and social news 
of the brothers with other items of par- 
ticular interest. 

7. Open meetings to which the Uni- 
versity public will be invited on special 
occasions. 

8. Joint meetings, both social and dis- 
cussional, with Pi Lambda Theta 
(Women’s Educational] Fraternity). 

9. Meetings for initiation of new 
members. 

10. The promotion of the “Coffman 
Foundation,” a fund for the promotion 
of scholarship and research in education. 

Definite plans have been laid for sev- 
eral of these meetings. The next one, 
to come the 30th inst., will consist pri- 
marily of the initiation to honcrary mem- 
bership of Commissioner J. H. McCon- 
nel of the State Board of Education. 
His response will occupy the larger por- 
tion of the evening. 

We hope that President Gray will be 
able to carry out his tentative promise 
to visit us this year and we are already 
planning to make his visit both enjoy- 
able and profitable. 

SHERMAN DICKINSON, 
President. 


THETA (Cornell) 

Theta Chapter held its first meeting 
of the year last evening, October 12th, 
and although no formal program for the 
year was laid down at the time, still I 
think it possible to outline from the dis- 
cussion what the activities of the Chap- 
ter will be for the most part. 

It is proposed to have luncheon to- 
gether at least once a month, this 
luncheon to precede the regular meeting 
of the society, to bring the members to 
a better acquaintance with each other 
and to get the meeting off to a good 
start. 

Both active and associate members 
are to be asked to present material to 
the society in which they have a special 
interest, though for various reasons it 
does not seem wise to press those work- 
ing toward an advanced degree to dis- 
cuss in detail their particular subjects. 
Active exchange of ideas on the funda- 
mental problems in education in the di- 
rection of developing broader perspec- 
tive on the part of the members has been 
suggested rather than more _ technical 
discussions and the presentation of the 
results of research. In so far as possible 


we shall enlist the services of prominent 
men in education for the benefit of the 


members. 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 
President. 


1OTA (Harvard) 


Iota Chapter is sorry indeed not to 
have ready at this time a catalog and 
discussion of her proposed activities, but 
no action determining the program for 
the coming year has been taken as yet. 
(October 25th). 

The Graduate School of Education 
here at Harvard admits both men and 
women. Heretofore, Phi Delta Kappa 
has carried on the only professional ac- 
tivities out of the classroom. This year 
it was desired to broaden the scope of 
such professional activities to allow all 
to take part, both men and women, in- 
stead of a selected group. Accordingly, 
a “Graduate Education Club” has been 
organized and the perfecting of this or- 
ganization has prevented the early writ- 
ing of Phi Delta Kappa’s program, which 
must, of course, dovetail and supplement 
the activities of the club. 

We hope to evolve something very 
much worth while as regards Phi Delta 
Kappa, but it will be impossible to out- 
line a definite program for a couple of 
weeks yet. 

D. A. PRESCOTT, President. 


KAPPA (Kansas) 

Kappa Chapter has decided not to sub- 
mit a formal communication for the 
November Phi Delta Kappan. Our rea- 
sons are simply that we have nothing to 
communicate as yet other than plans for 
the coming year and these differ little 
from those of previous years or of other 
chapters. 

The members of Kappa Chapter at- 
tended en masse the meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers Association at To- 
peka, October 19, 20 and 21. They ex- 
pect to discuss the salient features of the 
convention at a local chapter meeting. 

GEORGE G. STRUBLE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LAMBDA (California) 


Lambda is planning its program along 
the lines suggested by Vice-President 
Williams. We expect to issue three 
news letters during the year. Our pro- 
gram thus far has been largely a con- 
sideration of candidates. Open house is 
planned for once each month. A com- 
mittee on weekly luncheons has been 
appointed and has begun work. School 
legislation is the general topic for the 
year. 
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Lambda has been having the time of 
her young life during the vacation pe- 
riod between regular college sessions. 
Inspired by her progress during the 
spring semester, she decided to continue 
her good work during the summer ses- 
sion. 

With new officers elected, plans were 
at once initiated for an extensive, inter- 
esting, and complete program for the 
pleasure of Summer Session visitors en- 
rolled in the School of Education. Frank 
Bacon was selected as the chairman of 
all that was to be accomplished with 
power to select his assistants for specific 
programs to be presented at specified 
dates. The program was varied to care 
for the individual likes and pleasures of 
our visitors. 


The “Beef Steak” feed was attended 
by 150 men; and under Prof. F. W. 
Hart’s leadership was a success. The 
“Smoker” for men was attended by 150 
men. A varied and interesting program 
was presented and the applause was 
such as to indicate the group’s whole- 
hearted enjoyment throughout the eve- 
ning. A “Vodeville” for men and women 
saw a similar attendance and similar ap- 
preciation. Every Sunday afternoon at 
the home of Prof. F. W. Hart a high 
class musical program was presented 
and the increasing success of these en- 
joyable gatherings was such that their 
repetition next year will be looked for- 
ward to with pleasure by all. 

In addition to the above, Lambda saw 
fit to hold a few informal meetings in 
order that her visiting field men might 
renew their brotherly friendships and 
meet the younger men of our profession. 

The summer was full of controlled en- 
thusiasm and has carried over into the 
opening of the fall semester. The “gang” 
is back and the hand shakes and words 
are genuinely heartfelt and crammed 
with purpose for each other’s betterment. 


FRANK W. HUBBARD, President. 


NU (Washington) 


Our first meeting will be held at a date 
later than the one you set for the an- 
swers to your letter of September 27th. 
But at our first cabinet meeting we de- 
cided on a policy for the year which will 
probably be adopted at our first meeting. 


We are asking of our members in the 
field in Seattle and in nearby places that 
they bring in the specific problems they 
are considering in their work that we 
may have them for discussion at our 
monthly meetings. And inasmuch as our 
membership is largely made up of men 


in the field we believe that this program 
will be of help to most of our members. 

In the near future we are giving a 
smokeless “smoker” for all men in the 
School of Education. Another feature of 
our annual program is a joint banquet 
with our local Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

We are also, during this year, making 
a definite effort to hold the interests of 
members of the local chapter, both in 
school and out of school, in the meet- 
ings of the Society, and to that end are 
formulating a program which we hope 
will “get across” to all. We have many 
members, both in school and out of 
school, actively interested in educational 
research of various types, and we plan 
to make the chapter meetings a center 
and a focus for the discussion of the 
most important educational problems in- 
teresting them. The University in its 
School of Education, and Phi Delta 
Kappa along with it, is showing a very 
healthy, broadening interest in the af- 
fairs of practical school men and prac- 
tical school affairs outside its immedi- 
ate environment, and we hope thus to 
be able to make the future of Phi Delta 
Kappa on the Washington campus a 
very virile one. 

CECIL F. BULLOCK, President. 
D. W. WILLARD Cor. Secy. 


XI (Pittsburgh) 


The following is the suggested pro- 
gram of Xi Chapter for the year 1922- 
1923: 

October Meeting—‘‘Music in 
Schools,” Brother Will Earhart. 

November Meeting—“‘The City School 
Curriculum,” Bro. J. F. Guy; “Memorial 
to Brother Samuel Hamilton,” Bro. W. 
M. Davidson. 

December Meeting—‘Contribution of 
the University of Pittsburgh to the Train- 
ing of Teachers in Service,” Bro. C. W. 
Lunt. 

January Meeting—‘“Report of Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
Meeting,” Bros. Ralph Radcliff and Lee 
Gilmore. 

February Meeting—‘“Curricula of the 
College and of the School of Education,” 
Brother George H. Reavis. 

March Meeting—‘The Rural School 
Curriculum,” Brother C. E. Dickey. 

April Meeting—‘National Constitution 
of Phi Delta Kappa,” The Councillor, 
Brother Ellinger. 

May Meeting—A dinner with some 
after-dinner speeches. 
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Extras 

1. Special meeting, Friday, December 
1, from 12:00 to 1:30 p. m. . 

2. Monthly noon luncheon. 

3. Current educational topics at each 
meeting. 

4. Smoker at luncheon at March 
meeting of Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Committee Members: 
linger, Kennedy, Thumm. 

The above is only a skeleton plan and 
subject to changes. 

GIOVANNI GIARDINI, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Brothers Hol- 


OMICRON (Nebraska) 


Program plans for 1922-23: 


The Proposed Legislative Program of 
the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Superintendent W. H. Morton, 
President of State Teachers’ Association. 

Retrenchment in Education Without 
Reduced Efficiency, George Woods, Pres- 
ident, Board of Education, Lincoln Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Current Educational Literature, W. E. 
Sealock, Dean of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Our National Constitution, A. A. Reed. 
E. W. Lantz, Phi Delta Kappa, Advisor 
and Counsellor. 

Program Making for Institutes — Dis- 
trict and State Teachers’ Meetings, Su- 
perintendent A. H. Waterhouse, Fremont 
Public Schools, Fremont, Nebraska. 

Ladies’ Night, Address by Outside 


Speaker. 
GUSTAVE O. FUCHS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PI (Illinois) 


1. Three luncheons each semester, at 
one of which field members present some 
of their problems. 

2. Three news letters during the year. 

3. Open meeting at which some Phi 
Delta Kappan who is a national author- 
ity and who comes from some other 
chapter will lecture on some current edu- 
cational problem. 

4. Certain meetings of the year are 
set aside for round table discussion of 
certain education problems which have 
been presented by certain members. 

5. An annual smoker will be given in 
connection with the High School Con- 
ference. 

6. Brothers who will be ready for 
Master’s and Doctor’s examinations dur- 
ing the current year will present their 
theses. 


7. A social meeting for members and 
their wives or lady friends is under con- 


sideration. 
(Unsigned). 


SIGMA (Ohio) 

Sigma Chapter has planned the fol- 
lowing activities: (1) Regular fortnight- 
ly meetings with luncheon and address; 
(2) Five get together dinners for mem- 
bers in the field; (3) Annual banquet; 
(4) Exchange of speakers with Michigan 
Chapter; (5) Three open social even- 
ings; (6) Cooperative study of education- 
al publicity. 

W. W. COXE, Corresponding Secy. 


TAU (Pennsylvania) 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Tau Chapter was held in September 
and a general plan for the year’s work 
was agreed upon, the details to be sup- 
plied later by the various committees to 
be appointed by the president. The at- 
tendance at regular meetings has often 
been unsatisfactory and it was felt that 
some device for encouraging attendance 
was necessary. Accordingly, Secretary 
Clime has sent out to each member a 
schedule of meetings with a request that 
he check those meetings which he hopes 
to attend. 

It is important that the program for 
the meetings be helpful and instructive 
and that an active part be taken in them 
by members. Several meetings during 
the year will be devoted to a discussion 
of current educational movements and 
whenever it is possible to do so a leader 
in these movements will be called in to 
lead the discussion. Theses that are 
being prepared by Chapter members 
should furnish interesting material for 
several meetings. During the past year 
Tau Chapter held two large meetings 
with a banquet following. The attend- 
ance at these affairs was the best we have 
ever had, and it was the belief of the 
executive committee that meetings of this 
type should be included in this year’s 
program. 

The enrollment in Tau Chapter is now 
ninety-two. Two meetings of the year 
will devote a prominent part of the eve- 
ning’s program to the initiation of new 
members—the December and March 
meetings. 

Last spring a committee on research 
was appointed, but no report was made 
by that committee until the October meet- 
ing of this year. It was the belief of 
the Chapter that individual members 
could profit from the work of other mem- 
bers if a record of their studies, theses, 
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problems, etc., were published in a news 
letter. This would make available the 
studies of all the Chapter members. A 
plan such as this throughout the entire 
Fraternity should provide a wealth of 
material on almost any phase of educa- 
tion. 

This committee made its report at the 
October meeting, suggesting a policy for 
other committees that must be appointed 
to fill in details. This first meeting, in- 
cidentally, was a very interesting one. 
Thirty members were present and all 
were pleasantly entertained by Dr. Up- 
degraff’s account of his trip to Europe 
during the past summer. 

Tau Chapter has continued the plan of 
paying in full the national fees of each 
member and collecting the same from its 
individual members. Each member there- 
fore is assured of his copy of Tur Put 
Det_ta Kappan. Meetings are held month- 
ly on the second Friday evening of the 
month. No open meetings have been 
planned at this time, but it is probable 
that one such meeting will be held dur- 
ing the year. 

J. H. TYSON, President. 


UPSILON (Northwestern) 


Individual members of Upsilon Chapter 
may come and go but Upsilon Chapter 
goes on forever. These words express 
the desire and belief of the loyal mem- 
bers of Upsilon Chapter based on the 
esprit de corps of the members, past ex- 
periences, and present outlook. 

Not only has the year 1921-1922 been 
the outstanding year in the history of 
our Chapter but the summer of 1922 has 
been one, greater than which there has 
been no other. On July 20, 1922, one of 
the most impressive ceremonies ever wit- 
nessed in our Chapter took place when 
fifteen new men were initiated. This 
was an exceptionally fine group of men, 
a large percentage being candidates for 
the doctorate. As the outstanding man 
initiated during the year was President 
Walter Dill Scott, so the outstanding man 
initiated during the summer was Doctor 
George Herbert Betts, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Doctor Betts is known through- 
out the country for his able and scholarly 
writings on psychology, education, and re- 
ligious education. At a later date five ad- 
ditional members were initiated, thus 
making the total initiated for the sum- 
mer twenty members. Weekly meet- 
ings were held during the summer. 

The work for the new year has begun 
auspiciously. The plans for the year 
will not differ materially from those of 


last year. Regular meetings will be held 
semi-monthly. A new feature will be 
addresses by experts in the different de- 
partments of Northwestern University. 
On some one evening we shall probably 
get some professor from the department 
of physics to talk to us on “How to 
Teach Physics.” The same will probably 
be done in psychology, botany, English, 
and other subjects. Several of the pro- 
fessors will shortly report on research 
work being done by them. The thesis 
feature, considered as one of the most 
valuable features by candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees. will be continued as in 
the past. A number of other new fea- 
tures are being considered by the pro- 
gram committee. 

Financially, numerically, and from the 
standpoint of ability the prospects for 
this year are exceedingly bright. The 
Chapter is anticipating with much pleas- 
ure the work of the new year so auspic- 


iously begun. 
P. HENRY LOTZ, 
Acting Corresponding Secretary. 


PSI (Peabody) 
Formal opening of Psi Chapter for the 
ensuing year was made at an informal 
get-together luncheon at the Peabody 


Cafeteria Monday night, Oct. 16th. When 
all possible destruction had been effected 
against the menu the club adjourned to 
its regular meeting room, where com- 
mittees were appointed, plans for the 
year discussed, and names of probable 
candidates presented. All officers were 
present. They are: Lynton Garret, presi- 
dent; N. O. Taff, vice-president; Wm. R. 
Atkinson, recording secretary; Paul L. 
Boynton, corresponding secretary; T. T. 
Broun, treasurer; Dr. S. C. Garrison, fac- 
ulty sponsor; James E. Hillman, council- 
lor; Herbert ReBarker, historian. 

Local. prospects have never been so 
bright as they are this year. There are 
seventeen active members on the cam- 
pus, in addition to two associate mem- 
bers, and four active members within the 
city of Nashville. As visiting members 
we entertain Prof. J. J. Didcoct, Dr. Thos. 
Alexander, and Dr. Norman Frost of the 
Beta Chapter, and Dr. C. S. Pendleton 
and Mr. Peyton Jacob of Zeta Chapter. 
There are at least a dozen men in the 
school now who possess the marked abil- 
ity that stamps them as future Phi Delta 
Kappans. This means, without a doubt, 
that this year is due to be remembered 
as the most energetic, wide-awake and 
beneficial of any up to the present time. 

Of the seventy-two local members ten 
have their Ph.D. degrees. There are 
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equally that many more who are within 
two terms of this, gnd all men in the 
Chapter at the present time have their 
Bachelor degrees at least. Certainly we 
are prepared for serviceable research. 
One feature of this year’s work, which 
will likely be noted as a new step, and 
one in the right direction, is the plan, 
presented by Dr. Garrison, whereby the 
local body will recognize the value of the 
individual research being conducted by 
the various members and prepare a spe- 
cial research catalogue wherein a careful 
resume of problems, procedures and re- 
sults of the studies of the members will 
be preserved and disseminated among 
the other chapters. Many worthy pieces 
of research, which otherwise would have 
“died” in the natural order of events, 
will be given a practical and valuable 
aspect. This compilation and preserva- 
tion of individual study may to some ex- 
tent replace the efforts toward group re- 
search that have been prominent in 
former years, tho nothing definite of this 
nature has been determined upon as yet. 
A step has been taken whereby any 
absent member, without a valid excuse, as 
determined by the society as a whole, is 
subject to a fine of fifty cents. In the 
same connection, anyone who comes into 


a meeting tardy is due to enrich the local 


coffers with twenty-five cents. All this 
is done simply to preclude the possibility 
of some assuming an indifferent, lack- 
adaisical, or careless attitude toward the 
work in hand. 

Without a doubt the Chapter is going 
to pay more attention to its social life 
this year than formerly. Several func- 
tions are being planned, others agitated, 
and a few launched. It is felt by many 
that enough attention has not been given 
to this in the past and that the various 
brothers should come to know each other 
better than has been their opportunity 
in previous sessions. 

PAUL L. BOYNTON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


CHI (Oregon) 

The University of Oregon, Chi’s home, 
has grown very rapidly during the last 
few years until now it is pressed for 
means to accommodate its greatly en- 
larged student body. 

Chi is contemplating making an ex- 
tended study of the situation with the 
purpose of devising some sort of an en- 
trance examination for the students en- 
tering in future years. It is our inten- 
tion to center the entire year’s program 
around this problem, dividing the work 
up among committees and compiling and 


summarizing the committee reports into 
a final report covering all pliases of the 
question. 

We feel that Phi Delta Kappa is pe- 
culiarly adapted for this sort of work be- 
cause of the fact that its membership 
is distributed very generally over the en- 
tire field of education, thus assuring a 
broad point of view. Any suggestions or 
help which any of the chapters or broth- 
ers can give in this matter will be greatly 


appreciated. 
PETER L. SPENCER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


OMEGA (Michigan) 
ANN ARBOR MICH OCT 23 1922 

H L WILLIAMS 
CARE A J McALLISTER 2118 WEST 
109TH STREET MORGAN PARK 

CHICAGO ILL 

OMEGA PROGRAM FIRST SEMES- 
TER SPECIAL MEETINGS OCTOBER 
TWENTY SEVENTH DR C O DAYV- 
IS NOVEMBER SEVENTEENTH INI- 
TIATION DOCTOR V A C HENMON 
WISCONSIN DECEMBER SEVENTH 
DEAN COURTIS DETROIT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE JANUARY EIGHTEENTH 
DR GUY M WHIPPLE REGULAR 
MEETINGS NOVEMBER NINTH PAGE 
PURDOM NOVEMBER TWENTY- 
NINTH RANKIN CONGDON JANUARY 
ELEVENTH FAIRMAN SEARLES 
THESE PRESENT ORIGINAL  RE- 
SEARCH PROBLEMS INVITING FUR- 
THER EXCHANGE SPEAKERS FOR 
NEXT SEMESTER FROM CHICAGO 
AND OHIO UNIVERSITIES NEGOTIAT- 
ING FOR PRESENT SPEAKER DE- 
LAYED FORWARDING PRO- 


GRAM. 
WRAY H CONGDON 


ALPHA-ALPHA (Oklahoma) 


The program committee composed of 
Brother McAllister, Whitney, and Rec- 
ords has prepared a series of programs 
for the entire year. This committee en- 
deavored to secure the best talent avail- 
able in order to quicken the professional 
interests alike of active, faculty and 
alumni members. 

On October the nineteenth Superin- 
tendent H. B. Bruner of the Okmulgee 
city schools addressed the Chapter, 
using this subject: “Teaching the child 
to be successful.” 

Professor J. W. Shepherd will present 
an original study on November the sec- 
ond: “Correcting the speech of the 
Stammerer.” 

During the High School Conference of 
November the tenth, Alpha-Alpha Chap- 
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ter will give its annual six o’clock din- 
ner. Acting Dean C. E. Benson of the 
School of Education will be the toast- 
master. Doctor Tryon of Chicago and 
Doctor Caldwell of Columbia will be en- 
tertained by the Oklahoma actives. We 
invariably secure our largest alumni at- 
tendance of the year at this function. 

Doctor Ellsworth Collings of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Educa- 
tion will read a paper on a special fea- 
ture of supervision as a part of the No- 
vember sixteenth program. E. E. Cowan 
will outline a lesson in junior high school 
mathematics according to the principles 
of directed study. 

On November twenty-third, Doctor C. 
E. Benson will present a study on the 
subject of Teacher’ Training. Ben 
Hatcher and James Harper will prepare 
papers on the subject of rating teachers 
according to the plans outlined in the 
Oklahoma City School system. 

Superintendent A. C. Parsons of Okla- 
homa City will devote the evening of De- 
cember fourteenth to presenting the 
subject: “Extra-curricular activities in 
the Oklahoma City Schools.” Ben C. Ar- 
nold, former principal of the Oilton High 
School, will present a similar study of 
the Oilton system. 

Principal Merle Prunty of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, will address the Chapter on the 
subject: “Comparing the curriculum to 
the cardinal] objective of secondary edu- 
cation.” 

Principal Paul N. Campbell of the Nor- 
man High School will contribute a paper 
on the subject, “Handling tardies and 
absences in secondary schools.” 

The February eighth program will 
comprise : (a) “An outline of the duties 
of an assistant principal in an Oklahoma 
City junior high school,” by Raymond 
Meade; (b) “The case of the high school 
principal in a village school,” by Charles 
S. Whitney, Senior. 

Problems of student government in 
theory and practice will be presented by 
Ted Beaird and Forest K. Harris on 
March the eighth. 

Wayde H. McAlister and Ralph H. 
Records will present papers on the 
Project Problem method, making appli- 
cations in a lesson dealing with Euro- 
pean history for first year senior high 
school students and the other a lesson 
in American history for high school 
seniors. 

Superintendent E. D. Price, of Enid, 
Oklahoma will present the “Enid plan 
of pupil classification” during the week 
of rH annual state athletic meet, May 
third. 

The members of the faculty are giving 


the local chapter magnificent support. 
Doctor Benson, Doctor Collings, Doctor 
Miller, Professor Shepherd, Professor 
Cable, Professor Cunningham, President 
Brooks, Assistant Professor Meador, and 
Professor Benton comprise the faculty 
Phi Delta Kappans. 

The local Chapter contemplates. plac- 
ing all of the year’s studies in bulletin 
form for the benefit of school men in 
the State. 

RALPH H. RECORDS, President. 


ALPHA-BETA (Virginia) 

List of activities received from Mr. 
Williams accepted in toto with the fol- 
lowing few changes: 

1. Luncheons to be held four times 
per year. 

4. The Chapter is still too small to 
have open meetings, but prominent mem- 
bers located elsewhere are to be invited 
to the luncheons. 

7. A meeting of Phi Delta Kappans of 
the state when the High School Princi- 
pals Conference is held at the University 
of Virginia. A breakfast for members of 
Phi Delta Kappa at the State Teachers 
Meeting in Richmond at Thanksgiving 
time. 

Mr. Hays, a member of this Chapter 
and Principal of the Charlottesville high 
school, is to bring some of his actual 
teaching problems before the meeting. 

RAYMOND H. PINCHBECK, 
President. 


ALPHA-GAMMA 


(State College of Washington) 

We have held two business meetings 
this year in which we have outlined 
quite an elaborate program for the com- 
ing year. On October 28th, which is 
Homecoming Day at the State College 
of Washington, we shall initiate seven 
men and also any charter members of 
the Alpha Beta Club that may be here 
for that day. 

Our program has not yet been defi- 
nitely outlined. Our plan is to have cur- 
rent Educational problems discussed by 
men of note in the Educational world 
and by men who are doing research work 
along Educational lines in this institu- 
tion. In so far as it is possible, we plan 
having a short resume of current Edu- 
cational topics at every meeting. Alpha- 
Gamma meets twice monthly. 

We plan having several get-together 
dinners to bring together more closely 
our active and alumni members and to 
welcome back the brothers that are out 


in the field. 
E. F. LANDERHOLM, 
Vice-President. 
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ALUMNUS BETA (St: Louis) 

The members of Phi Delta Kappa re- 
siding in St. Louis held the first meeting 
of the season last Saturday evening, 
October 2ist, and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President, H. H. Mecker, Principal, 
Henry School, 1220 N. Tenth Street. 

Secretary, F. L. Wiley, Director of 
Tests and Measurements, 1520 S. Grand 
Avenue. 

Our meetings this year will probably 
follow the same plan as in previous 
years, occurring once a month, with an 
informal dinner at the home of one of 
the members followed by the discussion 
of a research problem in educational 
measurements, extending throughout the 
year and giving continuity to the meet- 
ings. 

F. L. WILEY, Secretary. 


ALUMNUS ZETA (Detroit) 


Detroit Alumni Chapter is planning a 
“get-together” of all Phi Dela Kappans 
for the Michigan State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in Detroit. All Phi Delta 
Kappans will breakfast together Friday, 
November 3, at Hotel Wolverine. Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn is to be the guest and 
address the brothers. 


Phi Delta Kappans in Detroit meet 
once a month at the University Club. 
After dinner a program, usually profes- 
sional in nature, is presented. 


Practically all the members of the De- 
troit Alumni Chapter are either teaching 
or hold administrative positions in the 
Detroit School System. 


W. E. BOW, Secretary. 


Personals 


(Reported by Chapter Officers) 


EPSILON 


Recently Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the University of lowa, addressed 
the entire student body and faculty down 
on Iowa field. A year ago, Dr, Jessup 
inaugurated the new-old custom of a Uni- 
versity parade and gathering-together. 
All the students of all the colleges gather 
together and form a huge parade; the 
faculty follows, wearing the cap and 
gown. In his address this year, the presi- 
dent called attention to the fact that 
similar gatherings were held in the old 
times at Oxford, and that the students 
were carefully admonished to study their 
mathematics diligently in the afternoon 
to make up for lost time. He further 
pointed out that the Iowa student enroll- 
ment has doubled in the last five years, 
that the University now has an enroll- 
ment of about 7,000 students with a fac- 
ulty of 650. Dr. Jessup, honorary mem- 
ber of Epsilon, was the first national sec- 
retary of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Wm. F. Russel], Dean of the College 
of Education, State University of Iowa, 
is joint-author with Federal Judge Mar- 
tin J. Wade, of the “Short Constitution,” 
a book much used ia the teaching of citi- 
zenship. A year ago, from August, 1921, 
to February, 1922, Brother Russell was 
in China as a member of the China Edu- 
cational Commission. The dean took his 
wife and three small children with him 
on the trip. 

The second year of the “Pre-School” of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


opened up September 25th, with an en- 
rollment of about 20 children from two 
to three years of age and twenty from 
three to four years of age. Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, director of the Research Sta- 
tion, is in charge of this school. The fol- 
lowing Epsilon brothers have children en- 
rolled in the Pre-School: Dr. Baldwin, 
M. C. Del Manzo, president of the local 
Chapter and superintendent of the Uni- 
versity Schools; Prof. Ernest E. Horn, 
director of the University Elementary 
School, and Don C. Rogers, correspond- 
ing secretary, of Epsilon and member of 
the Educational Service of the University 
Extension Division. 

Dr. Homer H. Seerley, president of 
Iowa State Teachers College and honor- 
ary member of Epsilon, has been asked 
to write a paper on “The American 
Teacher” by the United States Bureau 
of Education. Dr. Seerley expects to go 
into the study from the standpoint of 
preparation and training. Brother Seer- 
ley has consented to permit Epsilon 
Chapter to use the paper for our bulletin 
on its completion, 

Two new members have been added 
to the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion at the State University of Icwa, and 
both are Phi Delta Kappa b ott -rs—Dr. 
G. M. Ruch, formerly of Staiurd Uni- 
versity, where he was once president of 
Delta Chapter, and Dr. Lee Byrne, a mem- 
ber of Zeta (Chicago) Chapter. 

Dr. Thomas H. Macbride, president 
emeritus of the State University of Iowa 
and honorary member of Epsilon, has 
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jus: recently completed a book called 
“North American Slime Moulds.” 

When education professors achieve 
great success in their work, there is so 
much demand for them for lectures, ad- 
dresses and surveys that their students 
often do not get the fullest contacts. 
Dr. Ernest E. Horn is one of those pro- 
fessors who is outside the state of Iowa 
almost as much as he is within the state. 
However, he has worked out some fine 
‘things the past year, in conjunction with 
other educators. Two recent publications 
are the Horn-Ashbaugh Junior High 
School Speller and the MHorn-Shields 
Flash Card Exercises. His major interest 
this year is in “perfecting our knowledge 
of writing and speaking vocabularies.” 
He is working under a grant of $5,000 
from the Commonwealth Fund. 

Professor O. E. Klingaman, director of 
the University of Iowa Extension Division 
and honorary member of Epsilon, has re- 
cently been named director of the newly 
established Maternity and Hygiene Divi- 
sion. This latter division is a part of the 
University but is housed in the Extension 
Division. Professor Klingaman devotes 


a great deal of his energies toward Public 
Health Work and Business Efficiency. 
Last August he was called to New York 


City to deliver an address before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association at 
the National Merchandise Fair. 

Dr. C. E. Seashore, dean of the Grad- 
uate College, State University of Iowa, 
and honorary member of Epsilon, has two 
major interests for the year. Of course 
his studies in the psychology of music 
are always in the forefront of his atten- 
tion, and now he is especially interested 
in the “gifted student” and his relation- 
ship to graduate research. Dr. Seashore 
believes that we should select gifted stu- 
dents for graduate study before they have 
reached their senior year; it is often 
too late then. Last year Dean Seashore 
was on leave of absence at Washington, 
D. C., where he was chairman of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
in the National Research Council. While 
at Washington he was elected to member- 
ship in the National Academy of Sciences. 


ZETA 


Brother Roy Ivan Johnson has enrolled 
for special research work in the Graduate 
School this fall. He comes from the 
Department of English of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. Mr. Johnson pub- 
lished “Mechanics of English,” Allyn and 
Bacon this past year. He is here con- 
tinuing his studies of the place of Eng- 


lish Composition in the curriculum and 
working toward the advanced degree. 


Brother T. M. Carter, Chapter presi- 
dent, has reached an advanced stage in - 
an investigation of anatomical age as de- 
termined by radiographs of the carpal 
bones. 

Brother Karl Holzinger received his 
Ph.D. summa cum Iaude at the September 
Convocation. The subject of his thesis 
was “The Indexing of a Mental Character- 
istic.” He worked on a financial survey 
in Arizona during September. 


Brother Paul M. Cook is working full 
time in the office of the Elementary Lab- 
oratory School, University of Chicago, as 
research secretary. Brother Cook is en- 
gaged in the compilation of case-histories. 


Brothers G. W. Willett and F. W. 
Reeves are working on the National Fi- 
nance Inquiry in connection with their 
work for the Ph.D. degree. Their par- 
ticular study is concerning school in- 
debtedness in Illinois. 


Brother H. L. Haun has completed an 
interesting and valuable study on the 
teaching of state history in the various 
states. Much of his material will prob- 
ably appear in leading historical journals. 


The following articles in which Prof. 
F. S. Breed has a part are scheduled to 
appear this autumn: (1) S. E. Katz and 
F. S. Breed, Color Preferences of Chil- 
dren, Journal of Applied Psychology; (2) 
Eleanora Harris and F. S. Breed, Com- 
parative Validity of the Hotz Scales and 
the Rugg-Clark Tests in Algebra, Journal 
of Educational Research; (3) R. V. Hunk- 
ins and F. S. Breed, The Validity of Arith- 
metical-Reasoning Tests, Elementary 
School Journal; (4) F. S. Breed, Class- 
room Management in volume 3 of the 
series of volumes entitled “Public School 
Methods,” published by the School Meth- 
ods Publishing Co., 104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Five chapters, 120 pages, on 
Testing, Classification, and Discipline. 


KAPPA 


George Struble, a member of the Kappa 
(Kansas) Chapter, is the author of an 
article in the October School Board Jour- 
nal entitled “A Study of School Board 
Personnel.” The writer reports the find- 
ings, obtained by means of a question- 
naire, relative to the effect of various so- 
cial factors, as vocation, age, number of 
children of members, etc., upon school 
board efficiency. Brother Struble is secre- 
tary of the Kappa Chapter and is studying 
for his Master's degree. 


THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN 


TAU 


Doctor E. D. Grizzell, last year’s presi- 
dent of Tau Chapter, received his degree 
in June and has been appointed assistant 
professor in the School of Education. His 
thesis on “The Origin and Development 
of the High School in New England Be- 
fore 1865” is being published by the Mac- 
Millan Company. 


Charles F. Bauder has just been ap- 
pointed director of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. He assumed his new responsi- 
bilities on October 12. 


William C. Ash was appointed professor 
of Vocational Education and director of 
the Department of Vocational Teacher 
Training at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in June, 1922. 


Doctor Harlan Updegraff, after a sum- 
mer in Europe, is very busy making a 
survey of the educational finances of 
Pennsylvania for the state authorities. 
His previous study, “Educational Finan- 
ces of the State of New York,” was made 
as a part of the survey by “The Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one.” 


Doctor LeRoy A. King’s thesis on “The 
Status of the Rural Teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania” is creating much favorable com- 
ment. 

CHI 

Dr. Chester A. Gregory has devised a 
set of tests for seventh and eighth grade 
history. This is his third contribution 
to the testing movement besides his book 
which will be off the press some time 

this month. 

Brothers J. A. Churchill, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and Wm. 
Cc. Hoppes have just completed the re- 


vision of the Oregon State Course of 
Study. 

Brother C. A, Howard is president of 
the Oregon Teachers’ Association and he 
has assured us that provisions will be 
made for a meeting of Phi Delta Kappa 
at the Portland session this year. Brother 
Howard has secured two Phi Delta Kap- 
pas as the principal speakers at the Port- 
land meeting. 

Brother Harold Benjamin is the new 
principal of the University High School 
at the University of Oregon. 


ALPHA-ALPHA 


Wayde H. McAlister is the vice-presi- 
dent and supervisor of history in the Uni- 
versity High School. He is Master Coun- 
selor for the University Chapter of De 
Molay. He is writing his Master’s thesis 
in the Department of History. 

Forest K. Harris is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, an assistant in the Physics 
Department and the secretary of the 
Alpha-Alpha Chapter. 

Girdie E. Meador is the principal of the 
University High School, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Worshipful Master of the 
Norman Masonic lodge, which has a mem- 
bership of more than 400, and has finished 
his Master’s requirements in mathemat- 
ics. 

Paul N. Campbell is the present prin- 
cipal of the Norman High School, a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, a former ’varsity 
debater and a member of the State Con- 
ference Committee on athletic relations. 

Ralph H. Records is supervisor of gov- 
ernment and American history in the 
University High School, member of 
Acacia Fraternity, former superintendent 
of schools, and president of Alpha-Alpha 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The following personals, received last spring from various sources, could not appear 


in the June number because of lack of space; 


Beatty, Willard Walcott (Lambda 123) 
—Just completed two years as teacher in 
Presidio Open Air School, a private ex- 
perimental elementary school in San 
Francisco. Received my M.A. dated De- 
cember, 1921, from U. of Cal. Have taken 
position of principal Skokie School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, for next year. (7th and 
8th grade Junior High.) Expect to begin 
work at University of Chicago for Ph.D. 
Am now directing survey for Common- 
wealth Club of California on the Results 
of High School Training, attempting to 
follow up with a questionnaire approxi- 
mately 2,000 graduates of San Francisco 
high schools within the last ten years. 


— Mng. Ed. 


Clark, George Williams (Lambda 101) 
—I have not been in touch with my 
initfate Chapter (Lambda) since coming 
to Portland, two years ago, and have not 
been affiliated with any alumni chapter 
nor received any national or local pub- 
lication of any sort with the exception 
of a news letter and directory from 
Lambda Chapter a few days ago. How- 
ever, I have just accepted an appointment 
in the Department of Physical Education 
for men at the University of California 
and hope to keep in closer touch with 
the brothers and news of the Fraternity 
as soon as I return to Berkeley this next 
fall. (Continued in Next Issue) 
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To Ye Immortals, Ye Teachers 
of Youth, Greetings: 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among 
fossils in order that he may interpret the great story 
of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is 
delighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; if a 
John Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the 
valley of the Mohawk glories in his life among the 
birds and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured 
with his work of transforming a worthless desert 
cactus into an edible fruit, or in producing sweeter 
rose or fairer lily; if these and other workers, whose 
names are legion, revel in the love of their work — 
then by what term shall we designate the joy that 
should be the teacher's who works not with mere 
fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees 
and flowers, but with the child who is at once the 
most complex, the most plastic, the most beautiful, 
the most wonderful of God's creation? Yes, it’s a 
wonderful thing to be a teacher, it’s a great thing to 


teach school. 
— FRANK W. SIMMONDS 


